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A REMARKABLE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 





BY MOSES SPRINGER. 





A TOTAL eclipse of the sun is a sublime spec- 
tacle, to be witnessed by the great majority 
of mankind but once or twice in a lifetime. 

We propose to give a description of a very re- 
markable one which will occur some eight years 
hence—remarkable for the great number of cities 
and large towns where it will be total, and for 
the immense extent of populous territory in the 
United States where the eclipse will be very 
large; that is, where eleven-twelfths or more of 
the diameter of the sun will be covered by the 
moon. We shall not give the modus operandi 
of the calculation, which can be learned from 
scientific works; but we think it will not be un- 
interesting tc many readers to know something 
of the principles and complexities of the prob- 
lem. 

To many persons, unacquainted with the proc- 
ess of calculating eclipses, it seems something 
akin to necromancy or the gift of prophecy. 
During the Miller excitement, when whole com- 
munities were infected with apprehension at the 
speedy coming of Christ and the end of the world, 
not a few found refuge from their fears in the un- 
failing assurances of the almanac, that a certain 
number of eclipses would occur during the year, 
some of them after the date of the anticipated 
conflagration. The man who can foretell an 
eclipse must, of course, be estopped by such a 
catastrophe as would prevent its fulfillment. 

In the early ages of science eclipses were cal- 
culated by a very few; but their calculations 
were crude, and but slight pretensions were made 
to accuracy. They knew nothing of the cause 
of the apparent irreqularities of the celestial mo- 
tions, and could not, therefore, determine the ex- 
act time and variety of phase which attends the 





The wonderful discovery, by Sir Isaac Newton, 
of the laws of gravitation, furnished the key 
which unlocked the mysteries of the planetary 
motions, and furnished the data by which suc- 
ceeding astronomers have been able to unravel, 
with marvelous accuracy, the tangled web of 
solar and planetary influences. It is not sur- 
prising that this great man, when drawing toward 
a close his series of calculations, and perceiving 
their inevitable results, was so far overwhelmed 
with the magnitude of his discovery as to be un- 
able to proceed. 

It has been common for a class of infinitesi- 
mal philosophers to deny the truth of the New- 
tonian theory, but it is now established on a 
foundation that can never be shaken, Sir Rich- 
ard Phillips, a skeptic, was the last man of sci- 
ence who disputed its truth; and his objection 
was, that if proved it established a perpetual 
miracle. The miracle has been proved, and the 
most gigantic human intellects have bowed sub- 
missively to the evidence. 

We will give a few facts upon this most inter- 
esting subject of gravitation, such as will be rel- 
evant to our purpose, and, we believe, acceptable 
to the reader. But it would extend this article 
too far to elucidate all the wonderful results of - 
the theory, its proofs, and their bearing on natu- 
ral theology. So conclusively do they show the 
personality, power, and wisdom of the Almighty 
that no sane man, with a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, can withstand the conviction that there is a 
God. 

And what is gravitation? We know it only 
by its effects. It is that mysterious force which 
binds the globe on which we dwell in a compact 
mass, and confines all objects on and immediately 
near to its surface. It is that mighty but invisi- 
ble cord which fastens the moon to the earth, 
from which it can not escape, though flying in its 
monthly circuit with a velocity of thirty-seven 


same phenomenon in different and distant places. | miles per minute; a velocity which, if not con- 
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trolled by the gravitating power of the earth and 
sun, would, in a few days, carry it far beyond our 
ken, no more to revisit us. Strong but elastic, it 
permits the beautiful queen of night to stray 
away 26,000 miles beyond her nearest limit, but 
is sure to bring her back again to her earthly 
allegiance. 

Wonderful as it may seem the astronomer is 
able to caleulate to a rematkable degree of pre- 
cision the gravitating forces of the sun and the 
several planets and satellites; in other words, to 
weigh: and estimate with accuracy the tuns avoir- 
dupois in each of them. And this is no vain or 
useless speculation. A knowledge of the precise 
amount of these amazing forces has advanced 
the human race immeasurably in material pros- 
perity. Without knowing something of their 
vastness we fail to appreciate, as we might, the 
wonderful power of the Omnipotent. 

We admire the power of intellect which can 
chain the steam and lightning, and make them 
subservient to human purposes; but we are over- 
whelmed with awe when we estimate the incom- 
prehensible forces which the Almighty has har- 
nessed to the great machinery of his universe, 
and consider the skill by which they operate with 
a precision inimitable by man. 

Let us take for the unit of our estimate the 
tun weight of 2,000 pounds. We will confine 
ourselves as nearly as convenient to round num- 
bers. The weight of the moon, then, if laid upon 
the earth, may be expressed in tuns by the num- 
ber 87,262 with fifteen ciphers annexed.* But as 
the moon is removed from the earth to a distance 
of about 240,000 miles, its weight is reduced as 
the square of the distance is increased, or as 3,600 
is tol. Its weight, therefore, at its present ele- 
vation, may be expressed by the number 24 with 
fifteen ciphers annexed, or 24,000 billions of 
tuns.¢ Let us suppose the gravitating force of 
the earth to be annihilated and the moon to con- 
tinue its orbital velocity. It would require a 
cord of sufficient strength to sustain the weight 
of 24,000 billions of tuns to retain the moon from 
flying off and forsaking the earth. To count this 
number at the rate of 120 per minute would re- 
quire a lapse of time equal to sixty thousand 
times the period usually assigned as the age of 
the world, or three hundred and sixty millions 
of years. The gravitating force of the sun upon 
the earth at its present distance, expressed in 


tuns, is equal to 3,966 with fifteen ciphers an- | 





* The reciprocal attraction of the moon upon the 
earth is here omitted. The gravitating power of the 
moon is 1-75 that of the earth 

+ The billion is here taken according to the English 
notation—a million of millions. 


nexed. To count this number at 120 per minute 
would require ten million times the age of the 
world, or sixty thousand millions of yeats. 

But the moon, as in duty bound, owes’a higher 
allegiance to the sun than to the earth—the grav- 
itating force of the sun upon the moon being to 
that of the earth as 52 is to 24, or more than 
double. Why, then, is not the moon drawn away 
from the earth toward the sun? Simply because 
the centrifugal motion of the moon as a planet 
to the sun prevents it from approaching, except 
by a small distance, toward that body, while the 
mutual attractions of the earth and moon for 
each other prevent them from parting company.* 

The mean velocity of the moon around the sun 
is the same as that of the earth, or 68,000 miles 
per hour. Her mean velocity around the earth 
is 2,200 miles per hour. Sometimes the two ve- 
locities are in the same direction, and sometimes 
the contrary. When in the same direction, her 
planetary motion is increased by 2,200, making 
it 70,200; when the motions are contrary, her 
planetary velocity is decreased by the same 
amount; but still the mean remains as high as 
65,800 miles per hour. It is plain, therefore, that 
with such a centrifugal velocity she can not be 
drawn to the sun.t 

We speak of mean distances and mean mo- 
tions. By this is to be understood the average, 
or medium between the extremes. Our problem 
becomes greatly complicated when we attempt to 
arrive at the true distances and true motions at 
any given moment of time, and these are indis- 
pensably necessary. 

The mean distance of the earth from the sun 
may be stated at ninety-five millions of miles; 
but as its orbit is elliptical, it swings off in July 
three millions of miles farther from the sun than 
in January. Its hourly motion in July is 65,000 
miles; in January it is 71,000, and is constantly 
varying between these extremes. 

The mean distance of the moon from the earth 
is usually stated at 240,000 miles; but in apogee, 
or the farthest point of its orbit, it is 26,000 miles 
more remote than in the perigee, or nearest 
point. Its velocity is constantly changing be- 
tween 2,000 miles per hour at apogee and 2,500 
miles at perigee. 

The lunar changes which we have named are 
such as are due to the elliptical form of the 








* The point of equilibrium between the sun and earth, 
where the gravitation of the two bodies operate with 
equal force, is at 162,000 miles from the earth. The 





point of equilibrium between the earth and moon is at 
| 27,000 miles from the latter. 

| + The path of the moon, in space, is every-where con- 
cave to the sun. 
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moon’s orbit, without reference to the influence 
of the sun. But the complication of our prob- 
lem is greatly increased by the constant interfer- 
énce of the sun with the moon’s motions, opera- 
ting in great varieties of measure and direction, 
sometimes hurrying her onward and sometimes 
retarding her ordinary progress at various rates, 
amounting in the extreme to several hundred 
miles per hour. The solar attraction swells the 
lunar orbit on the side next the sun to an amount 
which may be estimated by thousands of miles, 
alternately elongating and shortening the ellipse 
in which she moves. These vibrations are so 
complicated, that in order to obtain the exact 
position of the moon for any given instant of 
time, not less than forty corrections or equations 
of her mean motion are necessary. 

The first step in our progress is to obtain the 
relative and absolute positions of the sun, earth, 
and moon at the instant of change, or new moon, 
and the exact velocities and directions of motion 
of the two latter. The general direction of both 
is eastwardly; but the direction of the moon as 
regards the earth varies at all angles between 
twenty-nine degrees north of east and twenty- 
nine degrees south of east. 

The apparent diameters of the sun and moon 
vary with their varying distances. These are so 
important, that with every other circumstance 
corresponding in two given cases as regards a 
particular locality on earth, there would be no 
eclipse of the earth and moon were both in the 
remote portions of their orbit, while a very con- 
siderable obscuration would take place if they 
were in the opposite. 

A total eclipse of the sun is occasioned by the 
shadow of the moon falling on the earth. The 
shadow may strike the earth at any point be- 
tween the two poles, and, as we have seen, may 
take a course between the very wide limits of 
58 degrees. Having ascertained these two im- 
portant points, we meet another complication of 
the problem. While the shadow is journeying 
across the earth, the earth is not only pursuing 
its path around the sun, it may be in the same 
or a divergent course with the shadow, but it is 
also rapidly turning on its axis. By this latter 
motion different localities are carried to the east- 
ward with different velocities. Those near the 
poles are nearly stationary, while at the equator 
the easterly velocity is 1,039 miles per hour. As 
the shadow sometimes passes from a high northern 
or southern latitude toward the equator, and 
sometimes the reverse, it successively passes over 
points of ever-varying velocities. This again is 
complicated by the fact, that the poles of the 
earth are differently inclined to the sun—and, 


consequently to the moon—at different seasons | 





of the year. In our northern midsummer the 
north pole is inclined 233 degrees toward the sun, 
and at midwinter as many degrees from it; and 
so successively at all intervening angles. 

A spectator on the moon would see the earth 
as a moon, four times the breadth of ours; and 
during a solar eclipse he would see the moon’s 
shadow as a round, black spot, traversing the 
apparently flat disk of the earth in a straight 
line. We can easily understand how such a line, 
when drawn on the convex surface of the earth, 
must be curved in various directions. 

Notwithstanding the complications which we 
have named, the task of the modern astronomer 
is rendered comparatively easy by the labors of 
scientific men whose lives have been devoted to 
the establishment of facts and principles, and the 
construction of tables by which the work is 
greatly simplified. And yet with all this pre- 
paratory labor at his hands, the astronomer finds 
the problem one which requires the exercise of 
much skill and patient labor in the solution. 

We will now proceed to a description of the 
remarkable eclipse of the sun, which will occur 
on the 7th of August, 1869. 

The center of the moon’s shadow will first 
touch the earth in Northern Asia, latitude 52° 
25’ north, and longitude 118° 15” east of Green- 
wich, at which point the sun will rise centrally 
eclipsed. The shadow will then sweep north- 
eastwardly around the northern extremity of the 
Sea of Okotsk, to about latitude 64° north, cross- 
ing into America a little south of Behring’s 
Straits. Here its velocity is about twenty-five 
miles per minute. Thence curving south-easterly 
it sweeps down through Russia and British 
America with increasing speed, enters the north- 
west corner of Iowa in latitude 43° 30’ north, 
and longitude 96° 45” west. It traverses the 
state diagonally in almost a direct line, and 
crosses the Mississippi River in latitude 40° 30’, 
near Fort Madison; thence nearly in the same 
direction through Illinois; passing just south of 
Springfield, it crosses the Wabash in latitude 38° 
45’, near Vincennes. Passing over the south- 
west corner of Indiana, it crosses the Ohio River 
about eighteen miles below New Albany; thence 
through Kentucky into Western Virginia, it 
passes the State line into Tennessee in longitude 
82° west, a few miles south of Abingdon, the seat 
of Henry and Emory College. It traverses 
North Carolina in the same general direction, and 
sweeps off into the Atlantic Ocean about forty- 
five miles north of Cape Fear. The central 
eclipse will terminate in latitude 31° north, and 
longitude 674° west, at which point the sun will 
set centrally eclipsed. 

The above is the line traversed by the center 
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of the moon’s shadow. A breadth on each side | 


of this line, fifty-five miles wide in Iowa and 
Illinois, and slightly narrowing afterward, will be 
covered by the shadow as it passes, including of 
course all places where the eclipse will be total. 
After it passes into America the velocity of the 
shadow will increase. In Iowa its rate will be 
about forty-five miles per minute; in North 
Carolina it will be seventy miles per minute. 

The central eclipse will pass through the United 
States in the afternoon, and will arrive at the fol- 
lowing points at the times indicated, being the 
local time at each point: It enters Iowa at 4 h. 
25 m., P. M.—crosses the Mississippi into Illinois 
at 4h. 52 m.—crosses the Wabash into Indiana 
at 5 h. 12 m.—arrives at New Albany 5 h. 21 m.; 
passes about eight miles north of Abingdon at 
5 h. 35 m., and finally passes off into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean at 5 h. 56 m., P. M. The moon’s 
shadow, if it could fall perpendicularly on the 
surface of the earth, would form a circle eighty- 
three miles in diameter; but as it passes over 
the inclined surface of the earth, which inclina- 
tion increases after it enters the United States, 
the shadow will be an ellipse with a short diame- 
ter of eighty-three miles, the transverse or longer 
diameter increasing in length as it approaches the 
verge of the earth. This ellipse will be differ- 
ently inclined to the centrai path at different 
points of its progress. In Iowa the shadow will 
be one hundred and ninety miles long, nearly 
due east and west; the course of the central track 
being east 32° south. The transverse diameter 
gradually swings round to a conformity with the 
central track, and in Western Virginia and North 
Carolina it lies almost exactly on that line, hav- 
ing a length of four hundred miles. Lines drawn 
parallel to the central path, on each side, and 
distant three hundred and fifty miles therefrom, 
will include all places where the sun will be 
eleven digits or more eclipsed. This space in- 
cludes the capitals of the following States; Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Ohio. Two additional 
parallel lines on the north, each at the same in- 
terval of three hundred and fifty miles, will indi- 
cate nearly the places where ten and nine digits 
will be eclipsed. 

On the path of total eclipse in the United 
States are not less than twelve colleges, besides 
many seminaries of high rank. No like oppor- 
tunity will occur in the present generation for so 
great a number of savans in the United States 
to observe the various phenomena of a total solar 
eclipse. Doubtless the opportunity will be duly 
improved. 


GRASS IS OUR KING. 


| Respectfully inscribed to Mr. Joseph Hastings, Sprout Brook, 
New York. 





BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





A LoW-BORN plebeian by birth, 
Nursed humbly on the lap of earth; 
Downtrodden on the patient ground, 
Creeping in silence up the mound, 
Or down the vale where waters run, 
Lifting its green arms in the sun, 

Or folding to its heart a stone, 

Now reigns in triumph on his throne. 


He wandered over hill and plain, 
Blessed with the light baptized with rain, 
The sweet wild-flower was at his side— 
A constant smiling sweet-lipped bride, 
And when he spread his mantle green, 
His darling daisy born a queen, 

Came there and cast her chaplet down, 
That gras: might wear the regal crown. 


Along the common path he trod, 
Leaving his footprints on the sod, 
Filling the toiler’s bin with bread, 
And heaping on the table spread, 
The luxury that plenty yields, 
From rich abundance in her fields; 
And now his highest honors won, 
Grass sways his scepter in the sun. 


Crown our great king with wreaths of wheat 
Braided with blossoms, rich and sweet. 

He sits enthroned on templed hills, 

His songs are sung by shouting rills, 

And vale and mountain echoes ring 

The joyful news that grass is king; 

And bright-eyed morn, low stooping down, 
Puts on his head a golden crown. 


Cotton was king in days of yore, 

But cotton now is king no more; 

Long live king grass, our noble king, 
Loud let his praise in rapture ring, 
Long may his fragrant banners wave, 
Long may he rule the just and brave, 
And long may all the people sing— 

“ Long live king grass, our noble king!’ 


’ 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD, 





THE weak philosophy that counsels ease, 
Self-good, ambition for ungenerous gain, 
And spends its labor on itself, to seize 
The shadow of a dream, is vile and vain, 
For God has written and creation sings, 
“From honest UsE perpetual rapture springs.” 


The fairest flowers that open to the sun— 
‘ Though each but seems an ornamental gem— 
Are songs of praise for labor well begun, 
And prophecies of fruits that follow them— 





Incarnate beauties opening with a cheer, 
The halleluiah-chorus of the year. 






































WHITEFIELD’S FIRST VISIT TO 
VIRGINIA. 
BY DAVID CREAMER. 

... first visit to Virginia was in 

the Winter of 1739. He was on his first 
land tour from New York to Georgia. The dis- 
tance from Philadelphia was traveled on horse- 
back, accompanied by his wealthy English friend, 
William Seward, and several other companions. 
So rapid was his pace that he was but six days 
in the “Old Dominion,” two of which were spent 
in Williamsburg, then the capital of the province, 
and one at an ordinary, being detained by indis- 
position and a foundered horse. We have not 
been able to ascertain with certainty that White- 
field preached more than one sermon in Virginia 
during this journey, as no more are recorded in 
his Journal. 

His biographers have almost entirely omitted 
to narrate the incidents of this tour, from his 
entrance into Maryland till his arrival at Georgia. 
They are thus briefly but graphically sketched 
by Stevens: “He spent a week in New York, 
preaching thrice a day in churches and in the 
open air. Returning on land to Georgia, he 
preached throughout his route, sometimes to ten 
thousand people. Many enthusiastic Philadel- 
phians accompanied him as a cavalcade sixty 
miles from the city. About the middle of Janu- 
ary he was with his family at the Orphan- 
House.” 

Whitefield, in his interesting Journal, minutely 
records the circumstances of his entrance into 
Virginia and his progress through the province. 
We will attempt to follow him, appending such 
additional facts and observations as may seem 
apposite or interesting. 

Thursday, December 11, 1739. “Had a short 
and delightful passage over the [Potomac] River 
this morning, which we could not pass last night. 
Observed the country to be much more open and 
the roads better than in Maryland. Passed over 
two more ferries in the day’s journey, but were 
put to some little inconveniency for want of find- 
ing a public house in the way. However, at last 
we met a poor woman in our road, who was go- 
ing to sell cakes to the trained bands, of which 
we bought some. A few miles further a planter 
let us have some provender for our beasts, and a 
little milk and small beer for ourselves. In the 
strength of which by six at night we got to a 
place called Seal’s Church, twenty-nine miles 
from Potomock. Here we called at a person’s 
house to whom we were recommended. But the 
mistress of it not being at home, the overseer of 
the slaves at first was unwilling to receive us. 
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However, finding we were wet and strangers, he 
was at last prevailed upon to let us abide there 
all night, and in a little time furnished us with a 
good fire, with some meat, milk, and a cake 
baked on the hearth, which was exceedingly re- 
freshing, and afforded us no small matter of praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

Thus ends the record of Whitefield’s first day’s 
experience in the Old Dominion, the chief points 
of which, worthy of special notice, are the oppo- 
site but remarkable facts, that while the country 
had good roads there was a scarcity of taverns, 
the need of which, he afterward explains, was in 
a great measure superseded by the hospitality of 
the Virginia gentlemen. The slight glance at 
domestic life in the province a century and a 
quarter ago, especially the baking of the hearth 
cake, is interesting, and reminds us of Elijah and 
the “widow woman” of Zerephath. 

Next morning having partaken of “a little 
breakfast, which they soon had cause to regret,” 
the company are again on their way, still having 
pleasant roads and a warm day, till they “came 
to Piscataway ferry, eighteen miles off, where the 
man of the house [says Whitefield] spared us 
some corn and sheaves for our horses, but had 
neither milk nor bread in the house for ourselves. 
However, I endeavored to feed him with spiritual 
bread; but he seriously asked one of us if I was 
not a Quaker. About one we set out, and before 
four in the afternoon reached an ordinary. Here 
we were most opportunely refreshed with what 
meat they had. There being no other public 
house for some miles, and being wearied more 
than common for want of usual sustenance, we 
tarried all night. In the evening some gentle- 
men came disordered in liquor; but the woman 
of the house kept them from us, so we slept very 
comfortably on the bed that she made us in the 
kitchen. I talked to her of religion, and told 
her that we must be born again. She said that 
was true, but it must be done after death.” 

Here we have evidence that country taverns, 
in those times, were infested with the same ob- 
noxious characters that in our day render them 
so disgusting to respectable and religious people. 
But Whitefield was accustomed, not less from 
constant travel than from early habits, to all 
sorts of annoyances, especially those arising from 
causes similar to that just mentioned. In fact, 
he was “born in an inn”—the “ Bell,” in the city 
of Gloucester, England, kept by his widowed 
mother, whom, in his youthful days, he was in 
the habit of assisting in a humble capacity. Of 
this praiseworthy trait in his character he seems 
never to have been ashamed, remembering to re- 
cord the fact, while endeavoring to realize his 
mother’s expectations, by following the example 
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of his Savior, “ who was laid in a manger belong- 
ing to an inn.” 

Thursday morning, just as the sun arose, the 
travelers were ready to commence with that great 
luminary their day’s journey, and by the time he 
had attained his meridian they had the good for- 
tune to find a public house, where, says White- 
field, “we ate what was set before us with com- 
fort and some degree of thankfulness.” Long 
before night they reached the hospitable roof of 
Colonél Whiting, where a plentiful table was 
spread for the hungry tourists, whose appetites 
needed no other whetting than an opportunity to 
show their appreciation of their kind host’s lib- 
erality. But “what was still more desirable, a 
well-inclined person providentially came in, to 
whom I trust,” says Whitefield, “the conversa- 
tion was much blessed.” In a letter two days 
afterward he writes, “I can not say I have met 
with so much as even an almost Christian since I 
parted from you till I came to Colonel Whiting’s. 
There God put in my way a planter, who is seek- 
ing to know the way of God more perfectly. He 
is now with us, and I hope our conversation will 
be blessed unto him.” 

About seven on Friday the travelers are again 
in motion, accompanied by the anxiously-inter- 
ested planter, who attends Whitefield for the 
double purpose of showing politeness to a dis- 
tinguished stranger and learning wisdom from an 
eminent minister of the Gospel. Passing through 
the small town of Gloucester, and crossing a ferry 
a mile over, they dine at the large town of York, 
or Yorktown, the seat of justice for York county. 
Yorktown is a port of entry, on the south side 
of York River, seventy miles south-east from 
Richmond, and is said to have the best harbor in 
Virginia. The river is here contracted to a mile 
in width, and is inclosed by very high banks, 
within which the largest vessels may ride in 
safety. The town is memorable for the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and his army by the Ameri- 
cans and French under Generals Washington and 
Lafayette, on the 19th of October, 1781. By 
evening they arrive at “Williamsburg, the me- 
tropolis of Virginia.” 

Next day Whitefield waited on the Governor, 
who treated him most courteously; afterward he 
and his friends were invited to dine with, his ex- 
cellency. He also paid his respects to the Rev. 
Dr. Blair, the Bishop of London’s Commissary for 
the province, who received him with joy, invited 


him to preach, and wished that his stay might be , 


prolonged. “His discourse,” says Whitefield, 
“was savory, and such as tended to edifying. ... 
Under God he has been chiefly instrumental in 
raising a beautiful college in Williamsburg, in 
which is a foundation for about eight scholars, a 





president, two masters, and professors in the sev- 
eral sciences. Here the gentlemen of Virginia 
send their children; and as far as I could learn 
by inquiry, they are near in the same order and 
under the same regulation and discipline as in 
our universities at home. The present masters 
came from Oxford. Two of them I find were 
my cotemporaries. I rejoice in seeing such a 
place in America.” 

Sunday morning Whitefield preached in the 
Commissery’s church to the admiration and edifi- 
cation of a large number. Several gentlemen 
were present who had come twelve or fourteen 
miles from Yorktown to hear him, and try to in- 
duce him to return and preach for them the next 
day. But being in great haste, and “ there being 
no sermon customarily in the afternoon,” after 
dining with the Commissary, who treated him 
and his friends with great civility, he left Wil- 
liamsburg, “promising, if possible, to visit these 
parts again some time in the Summer. But fu- 
ture things belong to thee, O God.” 

Dr. Blair was a beneficed clergyman in the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, where he was born 
and educated. But having a prospect of being 
more usefully employed elsewhere, he left his 
preferments and went to England toward the 
close of the reign of Charles II. The Bishop of 
London persuaded him to go as a missionary to 
Virginia, and appointed him his Commissary in 
1689. So far from relaxing in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties after his appointment, he ever 
exhibited the brightest example of ministerial 
fidelity to all the clergy of the colony. He re- 
vived the sleeping project of rearing an educa- 
tional institution for the promotion of the higher 
branches of learning, and at no little personal 
expense and labor succeeded at length in the es- 
tablishment of Emory and Henry College. Dr, 
Blair died at the advanced age of eighty-eight, 
having, says Dr. Hawks, “been, during sixty- 
four years, a minister of the Gospel, fifty-three 
years Commissary for Virginia, president of a 
college for forty-nine years, and a member of the 
King’s Council for fifty years.” He left behind 
him four volumes of discourses upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, the character of which may be 
inferred from the fact that they were highly com- 
mended by Dr. Doddridge. 

Monday, Whitefield writes, “ got over the ferry 
three miles broad the last night, and providen- 
tially met with a young man who showed us the 
way to one Captain R n’s, who entertained us 
with much generosity and freedom, and was so 
kind as to go with us this morning fourteen 
miles in the way. At my first getting on horse- 
back I was much indisposed, but God was pleased 
to strengthen me, and I held out on my journey 
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till we came to an ordinary, about thirty miles 
from the place where we lay last night.” Here 
his entertainment was such as, he thought, some 
persons might consider “very indifferent.” Dif- 
fidence and a fear of being troublesome, had pre- 
vented him from calling more frequently upon 
the gentlemen of the country, although he had 
had ample opportunity to test their open-hearted 
hospitality to strangers, which was so great “that 
few think it worth their while to keep public 
ordinaries,” 

During the whole of Monday night Whitefield 
was very restless and indisposed with fever, which 
continuing and one of their horses being foun- 
dered, it was deemed advisable to remain all day 
at the ordinary. On Wednesday, finding himself 
stronger and the horse improved, the travelers 
made a short journey of about twenty-six miles, 
“and were most affectionately received by one 
Colonel O——n in North Carolina.” 

We have said we could not satisfactorily ac- 
count for but one sermon preached by Whitefield 
during this tour through Virginia, because one 
only, at Williamsburg, is recorded in his Journal. 
Dr. Hawks, however, says he “preached at the 
seat of government, and in other places; and it 
is not improbable that his ministrations tended 
to create an increased interest on religious sub- 
jects among some of the members of the Estab- 
lishment. At any rate he obtained a ready and 
unprejudiced hearing, because he was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and a deeper 
sense of piety was exhibited among some of the 
Establishment soon after his visit.” 
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BESIDE THE GRAVE. 


BY LIZZIE CONWELL SMITH. 


THE heavy silence deepens down, 
The hush of breathless years lies close 
Upon your sleep; your grave is overgrown 
With myrtle and with rose, 
In graveyard airs grown wild. 


Out of the silence and the cold 
Awake and bless me once with smiles; 
I kneel amid these church-yard ruins old, 
These desolate temple-aisles— 
Bless me! I am your child. 


Lone in these deep, religious airs, 
That haunt this ruined chureh of eld 

With endless psalms and endless Sabbath-prayers, 
Your world-old youth is held 
By death, forever young. 


But woe for all the widening years 
That lie betwixt your heart and mine! 
Woe for the womanhood that came in tears, 
To find a burial shrine 
Where roses should have sprung! 





Alas, that never face to face 
My lips have called your sacred name! 
O father, missed from every earthly place, 
Lost to all earthward claim, 
With hushed and reverent breath, 


I kneel beside the marble weight 
That crushes down your burial sands, 
And speak the want that made me desolate, 
And reach vain, eager hands 
To clasp your dust from death. 


I reach vain hands to earth or sky; 
Vain arms that clasp an empty space; 
Void silence gives no answer to my cry, 
Void air no warm embrace! 
I feel no kisses light; 


But only find a rose half-blown, 
Hid 'mong the vagrant myrtle-blooms 
That over nameless grave or lettered stone 
Climb, out of ruin-glooms, 
Like faint stars from the night. 


I know another rose unblown 
Afar, sprung out of fresher mold; 
Where death has set another funeral stone, 
And made my childhood old 
By orphaning all its youth. 


Your rest is here; she sleeps apart; 
This rose she planted o’er your rest. 
I took the spray that blossomed next your heart 
And laid it on her breast, 
In memory of your truth. 
* * * ~ * 
Across the valley green and low, 
I hear the south wind’s stealthy tread; 
The river in its ever-wandering flow 
Talks music to my dead, 
And murmurs tenderly. 


And in strange airs from heavenly ways 
I hear a spirit answering mine. 

Won from the atmosphere of endless praise, 
His angelhood divine 
Draws near and comforts me. 


O sleep within this ruin-wild! 
Wake not to hear my sinful ery, 

Dear dust! The spirit knows me as its child, 
And answers from the sky, 
Calling me ever dear, 

Dear heart, lie still in deep-sweet calm, 
Till throbs of endless life shall break 

Your breathless rest; till love's eternal psalms 
To love’s sweet praise shall wake 
The mute dust hidden here. 


CLOUDS. 


BY SARAH B. CLAEBK. 


Soup the shadows e’er fall around your way, 


| And you find your idols but gilded clay, 
| Remember the cloud in love has been given, 


Lest the sunlight of earth dim the brightness of heaven 
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EYES, AND THEIR INFLUENCE, 


BY J. D. BELL, 


HATEVER you are may oftener than you 
know be in youreye. The eye is the prime 
index of the soul’s workings. Go among strang- 
ers and you shall for a time be disconcerted by 
their gaze. You shall not be able to be fully 
yourself. Your eyes will waver and want a 
screen. O! could you be as indifferent as you 
would*to all the mysterious, soul-lighted orbs 
that look at you; all the bright, rolling spheres 
set beneath human foreheads that you meet; and 
could you stand out and act before them, with a 
spirit not in the least perturbed; nay, with a 
simple, graceful ease, like that with which you 
used to endure the look of strangers when you 
were a child! But this you can not do. In de- 
spite of whatever consciousness you may have 
of capacity or of skill, your knees will be slightly 
tremulous. You will in vain try to shake off 
you’ aneasiness and make your look sunny and 
winning. You will soon tire of your assumed 
air of self-possession and naturalness; for you 
will think that the strangers themselves know 
that you are endeavoring to seem to be what 
you are not. At least you will not need to be 
informed why their bright eyes are directed to 
you. Their look is the noiseless, hurried quest 
of minds that would explore you before they let 
themselves care for you. With marvelous facil- 
ity every one of those eyes takes an image of 
you, stretches it out on a secret table, and exam- 
ines it over and over again, You can not es- 
cape this cold and searching scrutiny. Alas! 
with what pain has many a wanderer into new 
scenes and new society felt, that the cruel eye of 
frigid Inquisitiveness was stretching his poor im- 
age on its hidden retina, and holding it there as 
on a rack of torture! And what person who 
thus comes into the circle where relentless Curi- 
osity fixes on him its chilling gaze, can imagine 
the extent to which his own eyes show, at the 
time, that he is embarrassed and unmanned? 
The eye is mysteriously powerful. We sit 
often where it seems to us we are pelted and 
pierced with looks. It is not impossible that you 
should be punished with an impressive gaze, even 
more effectually than with a lash formed of stern 
words and having some sharp rebuke for its 
cracker. 





at one time and take fire at another. And who 
will deny that the influence of eyes has, since 
the beginning of human history, been a mighty 
| element in forming and unforming royal alliances 
i” social organizations? 





It may not be too much to say that | 
sudden glances have made many a heart shiver | 


When James the Second had determined to 
exile Catherine Ledley, he refused to meet her 
eye to eye, but wrote to her his farewell, saying, 
“I know too well the power you have over 
me. I have not strength of mind enough to 
keep my resolution if I see you.” Peter was 
once so penetrated by the look of Jesus, that 
he went out and wept bitterly. Brave were the 
Roman soldiers in their pursuit of his Master 
till they had found him. But when he stepped 
forth and looked into their eyes and said, “I am 
he,” they went back ard and fell to the ground. 
O eyes of Jesus! dear orbs of sacred brightness! 
with what power did ye send your reproving and 
your comforting rays forth on the evil and the 
good long centuries ago! How ye made Hypoc- 
risy blush with shameful bewilderment in the 
presence of that poor, erring woman it would 
have stoned to death for adultery! And in that 
day when Lazarus was lying in the grave and 
his two meek sisters were standing bowed and 
grieving beside his sepulcher, with what an ex- 
pression of sweet tenderness and ineffable pity 
did ye behold the tokens of that sisterly sorrow 
and shed your blessed tears! 

It is curious how eye-influence modifies man- 
ners. Look steadily for a while into the eyes of 
any dumb animal, and it will turn its head from 
you. We know an instance in which a dog was 
made to bark by nothing more than the continu- 
ous gaze of its master. You have read of the 
conquering power of a firm, brave, unyielding 
look of the eye of man when fixed on the eye of 
the fierce, hungry beast of the woods that has 
sprung out into his path. And, indeed, it seems 
not unphilosophic to admit that such effects of 
eye-influence-are within the range of possibility. 
And if the human eye can exercise so great power 
over the lower animals, it may reasonably be 
supposed capable of exerting some power over 
beings of our own species. But every one of us 
well knows how poorly he has, a thousand times, 
struggled against eye-influence. Consider how 
often this influence has diverted your faculties 
from some point on which you strove to concen- 
trate them. Consider in how many instances it 
has made conversation painful to you. 

It is true that we find some persons who seem 
to be perfectly exempt from all liabilities to em- 
barrassment from the cause that has been men- 
tioned. They move about among men with eyes 
apparently so strong that no gaze they meet can 
disconcert or bewilder them. They seem to have 
the art of parrying keen glances, and soothing 
the eyes that send them forth to a genial mild- 
ness. They do not sternly penetrate you with 
their look. You could all day be at ease in their 


| company. With what a happy sense of self- 
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possession could you arrange a matter of busi- 
ness, talk on a topic of politics, or drive a bar- 
gain with any one of them! But do you think 
that these persons of pleasant, genteel eyes have 
never themselves felt the force of eye-influence? 
If you do, there is surely enough to show that 
you jump to your conclusion. No man can be 
totally indifferent to experienced eyes looking 
intently into kis own. No man, unless he was a 
monster in social intercourse, has ever lived, who 
could have encountered any gaze in the world 
without emotion. 

All the brute creation look at you, eye to eye. 
Why do they not direct their look to some other 
point, organ, feature? What is that which de- 
termines every eye that meets you under heaven 
to peer directly into yourown? This is certainly 
a wonderful fact. If you should travel to the 
banks of the Leeambye, in Central Africa, and 
let the beautiful eland, or zebra, that goes there 
to drink, see you; if you should wander far into 
some South American forest and rouse a wild- 
eyed panther from his retreat; or if you should 
visit the famous Nile and confront one of the 
mighty crocodiles that infest its shore—all over 
the broad world the beast that should gaze at 
you would aim its eyes first at the orbs which 
glow beneath your elevated brow. Why is this 
so? Ah! is it not because the spirit shows itself 
chiefly through the eye? Take from any living 
head, be it a brute’s or a man’s, the two shining 
spheres that are set in its front, and you at once 
deprive it of nearly all that makes it expressive 
of power. The open eye, with its turning ball, 
is the bright gate where Impulse, Passion, Fancy, 
Joy, Fear, Hope, and Hate soonest peep out and 
reveal themselves. And it is only necessary to 
Jet fall that soft curtain, the eyelid, when either 
of these comes down for an airing at the portal 
of vision to intercept it completely from sight. 

We look at one another eye to eye in conver- 
sation, because we thus converse most effectually. 
Eye-influence often beautifully supplies the place 
of words. There are moments when you quickly 
and perfectly express through your eyes that 
which it were impossible for you to express as 
quickly and as perfectly in any other way. The 
masterly teacher governs his pupils chiefly with 
his eyes. The powerful preacher does not depend 
for success entirely on his voice and action; he 
often preaches chiefly with his eyes. When 
Webster, in his reply to Hayne, spoke pathetic- 
ally of his own State, the group of Massachusetts 
men that sat near him were touched to the heart; 
but their emotions did not overflow till the 
mighty orator turned his glorious eyes full on 
them; and it is said that then “they shed tears 
like girls.” 








The human eye can soften heroism, make 
meanness quail, and deal out punitive vengeance 
on tyranny. It can be made to express the most 
delicate feelings. We have no need to talk so 
much all the day. Let us learn to make our 
eyes supply the place of at least half our poor 
limping speech. Thus we should each day sweetly 
express many things, the actual utterance of 
which might be harsh and offensive. 

e 

Of the theory of seeing, something waits to be 
said. This department of the subject may not 
be as interesting as some others, but it is surely 
worthy of attention. That I may avoid a tedi- 
ous compactness, I will speak in short para- 
graphs. 

The proper excitant of the organ of vision is 
light. Of the nature of light we, of course, are 
able to know but little. It was Newton’s opin- 
ion that light consists of extremely-minute par- 
ticles emanating from luminous bodies. But 
Descartes, Hook, Huygens, and Euler held the 
opinion that light is a subtile, eminently-elastic 
fluid, or ether, pervading all space, the molecules 
of which, when set in motion by the oscillations 
of bodies, impress the eye as sonorous vibrations 
do the ear. Which of these two theories is the 
true one it is impossible to tell. Perhaps neither 
of them is the true one. But however the case 
may be, certain it is that light is a reality, and 
that its adaptation to the eye is a wonderful evi- 
dence of the existence of an infinite personal 
Designer. 

The eye of man has three coats—the sclerotic, 
the choroid, and the retina. It has four refract- 
ing media—the cornea, the aqueous humor, the 
crystalline lens, and the vitreous humor. It has 
also in its interior a diaphragm called the iris, in 
the center of which is an aperture called the pu- 
pil. Every person may, therefore, be said to 
have charge of two pupils, and to carry them 
wherever he goes. And they are of a class of 
pupils unlike all others; for, according to one of 
the wise sayings of the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table, they are like the minds of bigots; the 
more light you throw upon them the more they 
contract. But to proceed: the sclerotic coat is 
the white of the eye; the choroid eoat completely 
lines the sclerotic, is perforated behind by the 
optic nerve, is united before with the iris, and 
lined within by the retina. The latter does not, 
however, adhere to it, as the two are separated 
by a black pigment or paint, called the pigmentum 
nigrum. Some think that this paint approaches 
the nature of indigo; others that it consists 
chiefly of carbon and iron. The retina lines the 


‘choroid coat, and is a soft, thin, pulpy, grayish 
' membrane formed by the final expansion of the 
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optic nerve. The cornea is a convex, transparent 
membrane, constituting the front part of the 
eye, and taking its name from its horn-like 
structure. It has neither nerves nor bloodves- 
sels, and is harder and tougher in old age than in 
youth. The space between the cornea and the 
crystalline lens is the aqueous humor. The crys- 
talline lens is so called from its appearance and 
its office. It is surrounded by a capsule, the inte- 
rior of which is moistened by a slightly-viscid 
and transparent secretion. The lens is more con- 
vex behind than before, and consists of a number 
of concentric ellipsoid layers, increasing in dens- 
ity from the circumference to the center. The 
vitreous humor resembles glass, is convex behind 
and concave before, and is invested by a sort of 
thin membrane. The iris is composed of two 
sets of muscular fibers, the outer ones radiating 
so as to dilate the pupil; the inner ones circular 
and concentric so as to control it. This is the 
colored part of the eye, which is seen through 
the cornea. In blue eyes its tissue is said to be 
nearly white, and the color to be caused by the 
black pigment which appears through it. In 
man the pupil of the eye is circular; in other 
animals it has various shapes. That of the cat, 
for example, has one form by day and another 
by night. , 

The apparent size of the eye depends on the 
extent to which the eyelids are opened. Hence, 
it is not scientific to say that a person has small 
eyes. We would, perhaps, better say that a per- 
son needs to have his eyelids stitched up. 

It is a singular fact, in respect to the eye, that 
the extract of belladonna has the effect of di- 
lating the pupil when applied to the eyelid. 
It has also a disastrous effect on the iris when 
taken in too large a quantity internally. The 
Rev. J. R. Jaques, of Rochester, New York, has 
a child, both of whose bright eyes were made to 
burst open in consequence of belladonna unskill- 
fully administered by a physician. As we gazed 
on the ruins of those precious orbs which once 
shone beneath the white fair forehead of that 
little boy, we felt a sadness which made us mute, 
and which was ready to deepen into grief! 

The images made in the retina of the eye are 
always inverted. 

The pigmentum nigrum absorbs the rays when 
they have passed through the retina, and thus 
obviates the confusion which would result from a 
variety of reflections. 

Any object not subtending an angle of the six- 
tieth of a degree is invisible, except in cases of 
extraordinary visual power. 

Objects too far off are not seen, because the 
light from them is absorbed before it reaches the 








Each of the humors of the eye contributes, by 
its peculiar form and density, to cause a converg- 
ence of the rays—the aqueous from its convex 
form; the crystalline from its double convexity 
and its density, which is greater than that of the 
aqueous; and the vitreous from its concavity and 
its density, which is less than that of the crys- 
talline. 

The eye is supposed to adapt itself to different 
distances by the dilation and the contraction of 
its pupil. Thus the distance of the crystalline 
lens from the retina is changed. The pupil en- 
larges or contracts from the action of the ciliary 
ligaments—certain delicate processes which radi- 
ate from the anterior margin of the choroid coat, 
where it unites with the base of the iris. 

When the crystalline len can not be brought 
sufficiently near the cornea, objects at hand are 
seen indistinctly, and distant objects clearly. 
But when the crystalline lens can not be brought 
sufficiently near the retina, remote objects are 
seen indistinctly and objects at hand are seen 
clearly. In the former case the difficulty may 
be removed by convex glasses; in the latter by 
concave glasses, Hence spectacles are made con- 
vex for presbyopic, or long-sighted people, and 
concave for myopic, or near-sighted people. 

We see two objects for one when we use both 
eyes, as may be shown by placing any tall slen- 
der object a few feet before us and examining its 
relative situation compared with a spot on a wall 
in the distance. The spot, if hidden by the ob- 
ject when both eyes are open, will be visible to 
each eye when each is used singly. 

The visual angle is that formed by the lines 
which touch the extremities of an object and 
cross at the center of the crystalline lens. As 
this angle varies according to the distance of ob- 
jects, it follows that when any thing to which 
the eye is directed is in a sloping position, it will 
appear more or less shortened. This is called 
foreshortening ; and it explains why, when we 
look obliquely at a long line of buildings or row 
of trees, we can not see the intervals between the 
more distant ones. The art of drawing objects 
with their foreshortenings, is called perspective. 

When a ray of light falls on the center of the 
optic nerve it excites no sensation, and the point 
from which the ray comes is not seen. Dr. Dun- 
gleson thinks that in this case the ray falls on 
bloodvessels rather than on the nerve. The fol- 
lowing experiment is mentioned by Mariotte to 
prove the fact itself. Fasten on an obscure wall, 
at about the hight of the eye, a small round pa- 
per; then fasten another on the right side of it 
at about two feet distant, but lower than the 
first. Then place yourself over against the first 
and recede little by little, keeping your right eye 



































on the same, and at about ten feet distant the 
second paper will totally disappear. 

When an object is too minute to be distinctly 
seen, in consequence of the divergence of the rays 
from it, it may be seen through a little aperture 
in a paper or a card, as the rays of greatest di- 
vergence will then be precluded. 

If pressure is made on the ball of the closed 
eye, behind the cornea, so as to affect the retina, 
there will be seen concentric luminous circles op- 
posite the part on which the pressure is made. 
If the pressure is continued for twenty or thirty 
seconds, a broad, undefined light, increasing in 
intensity, will rise before the eye. If the eyelids 
are opened to the light and the latter experiment 
repeated, the eye will in a few seconds be blind. 
In particular states of the stomach pressure on 
the bloodvessels back of the eye will also pro- 
duce spectra. In slight affections the spectra will 
be floating masses of blue light, appearing and 
disappearing in succession; but in severe affec- 
tions they will be either green or yellow. Hence 
sensations of light may be produced by mechan- 
ical pressure on the retina. When the retina is 
compressed in total darkness it gives out light; 
when compressed in light its sensibility is in- 
creased; and when dilated in light it becomes in- 
sensible to luminous impressions. 

If we look with one eye at a red wafer fixed 
on a white ground, and then turn the eye to an- 
other part of the ground, a green wafer will be 
seen. If the wafer have any other color, the eye, 
when turned from it, will, by the same law, see a 
wafer having that color which is precisely oppo- 
site to it in the solar spectrum. A black wafer 
gives the appearance of a white one; a red wafer 
that of a green one; an orange wafer that of a 
blue one; an indigo wafer that of a yellow one. 
M. Zpinus, when the sun was near the horizon, 
fixed his eye steadily on it for fifteen seconds, 
He then shut his eye and saw an irregular, pale 
greenish yellow image of the sun, surrounded by 
a faint red border. Opening his eye he directed 
it to a white ground and saw a brownish red im- 
age of the sun, with a sky-blue border. Then 
shutting it, he saw a green image of the sun, 
having a border of different red. Opening it 
again and turning it to a white ground as before, 
he saw an image of the sun more red than for- 
merly and a border of a brighter sky-blue. When 
his eye was again shut he saw an image of the 
sun, which was green modified by sky-blue, and 
which had a border of red still different from the 
former. Opening his eye on a white ground he 
saw a red image of the sun, with a sky-blue 
border, but having different shades from the last. 
His eye being closed he saw, after four or five 
minutes, an image of the sun of a finer sky-blue, 





his eye once more, and the image was brilliant 
red, and the border a fine sky-blue. These re- 
markable ocular spectra are called accidental 
colors. 

A person entering a brilliantly-lighted room 
from a dark apartment, is for a time unable to 
see any thing. This is because the retina is 
made insensible by the brilliance. If the light 
which falls on the eye is feeble the retina is soon 
fatigued, and objects seem to appear and disap- 
pear mysteriously. But when the retina is thus 
fatigued a side look will avail, as the rays will 
then fall on a neighboring and unwearied portion 
of the retina. These facts explain the whole 
phenomena of accidental colors. 

The retina, in certain diseased states of the 
nervous system, is unusually disposed to retain 
the impressions made on it by reflections of feeble 
light. It follows from this that the ocular spec- 
trum of accidental colors may remain for a long 
time when the cause has been removed. And 
this is a fact which is supposed to explain many 
cases coming under the head of apparitions. 
Thomas De Quincey, in his Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater, mentions certain terrors 
which resulted to him from what he calls “the 
creative power of the eye,” as that power was 
influenced by the mighty drug. He quotes, in 
illustration of his meaning, the words of a child 
who, speaking of the images appearing to its 
closed eyes, said, “I can tell them to go, and 
they go; but sometimes they come when I do n’t 
tell them to come.” Thus he reveals a horrid 
experience of his own, the true explanation of 
which may, perhaps, be found in the fact above 
stated, 

Such is the human eye, as an object of scien- 
tific study. I should not have set my hand to 
express the bare theory of vision, had it not 
seemed to me that even the picture of the eye 
which would thereby be drawn, would have 
very few hard and unwinning parts. But now I 
turn afresh to the more intangible marvels of 
this matchless piece of Divine skill—this spheric 
organ of beauty, and mystery, and power. 

I have hinted at eye-influence as an auxiliary 
to the public speaker. And we may well think 
long on this point. Far too much preaching 
there is that stirs not the souls of men, simply 
for the want of sufficient force from the eyes. 
Take advice here, ye scholarly clergymen, who 
read all your sermons. I know ye would not 
spend in vain your intelligent breath before the 
people. Ye would utter from your pulpits words 
| that should chase the cares of the world out of 
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sad throb which is tle harbinger of regeneration 
and a holy life. And I know that ye would have 
a revival of religion about you all the year round. 
Now, why are these things not so? Why have 
ye so many “dear hearers” that hear you not? 
Ye work hard during the week to make bread 
for the needy souls ye would feed; and when the 
Sabbath comes ye cast forth that bread; but as 
its costly crumbs fall and fall, alas! too few have 
any care to catch them. O, why do ye not learn 
the art of giving men and women an appetite for 
your sermons?—the art of making your human 
flocks hungry for the bread that ye give them? 

The preacher needs a piercing glance to make 
his utterance piercing, and a glance of mild earn- 
estness to make his utterance tender and wooing. 
Very weak is he without his eves to help him. 
Think what a figure Paul would have made on 
Mars Hill reading to the Greek Epicureans and 
Stoics his thoughts concerning Jesus and the res- 
urrection! Consider what an effect Patrick Henry 
would have produced had he read to his audience 
that speech which ends with the words, “liberty 
or death!” Ah! how pitiful that so many fine 
and true sentiments have fallen stillborn from 
the lips of hard-working sermon-readers in this 
world! But the fact should teach every preacher 
a lasting lesson. Let no one of the clergy hope 
to shake the worldly hearts of our generation by 
discoursing to them exclusively from a manu- 
script. It is impossible todo so. We are ready 
to admit that some reading preachers are success- 
ful; but after all their success will be found to 
depend, to an untold extent, on the untrammeled 
exercise they occasionally give to their potent 
eyes. Not by bare words can men be roused; 
and not even by eloquence, accompanied solely 
by superior action. The look of the eye is a 
power. Blindfold a gifted orator, and you dis- 
able him almost as much as Samson was disabled 
by the removal of his locks. Webster could 
make a mighty speech while one of his arms was 
in a sling; for it is related that he once did this. 
But do you think that Webster could have 
spoken mightily with his great black eyes fixed 
on an essay? 

The extent to which eye-influence can of itself 
sustain interchange of thought and feeling, is 
well understood by lovers. Consider how many 
volumes might be made out of what is this day 
silently communicated by one fond eye to another, 
in different places all round the world. There 
lives a tender meaning which he who has never 
been a lover knows not well how to appreciate 
in those words of Byron: 


“ And eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again.” 


“Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 





eyes,” says the author of “Solomon’s Song.” 
And in this sentence is there not expressed some- 
thing that every true heart has felt? 

It is interesting to observe what the poets and 
the novelists have written concerning the potency 
of eyes. “Vain and forgotten,” says Mr. Emer- 
son in one of his pieces of poetic prose, “are all 
the fine offers and offices of hospitality unless 
there is a holiday in the eye.” The Eastern 
writers likened wanton eyes to “blue water-lilies 
agitated by the breezes.” In “Lalla Rookh” 
Moore makes one of his characters utter a tribute 
to eye-influence, which is transcendently beau- 
tiful : 

“To see 
Those virtuous eyes forever turned on me; 
And in their light rechastened silently, 
Like the stained web that whitens in the sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.” 


Sterne has given, in his “ Tristram Shandy,” one 
very amusing passage touching the expressive- 
ness of loving eyes. You can, perhaps, recall it. 
Widow Wadman had pretended to “ Uncle Toby” 
that a troublesome mote had found way into her 
eye; and it was her wish that he should look into 
it. And, “honest soul!” says Sterne, “he did 
look into it, with as much innocence of heart as 
ever child looked into a raree show-box.” But 
he found no mote there—nothing but “one lam- 
bent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from 
every point of it, in all directions, into his own.” 
Moore thus vivaciously gives the language of 
the black eye and of the blue: 


“The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts without caring who feels 'em; 
But the soft eye of blue, 
Though it scatter wounds too, 
Is much better pleased when it heals ’em. 


The black eye may say, 
‘Come and worship my ray— 
By adoring, perhaps you may move me.’ 
But the blue eye, half hid, 
Says from under its lid, 
I love, and am yonrs, if you love me,.’” 


What I have called eye-influence is, of course, 
a power or force that has its origin in something 
more wonderful than the organ of vision. It is 
an influence which is exerted by the mind itself. 
“The alleged power to charm down insanity or 
ferocity in beasts,” says Mr. Emerson, “is a 
power behind the eye.” And again he says, 
“The reason why men do not obey us, is because 
they see the mud at the bottom of our eye.” 
Eye-influence is indefinable; but every true soul 
puts it forth. It is a mysterious electricity. 
Who can tell what triumphs have been won by 
this? Who can tell the hights of ecstatic inspi- 
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ration to which this has raised the souls of noble 
poets? We all know the silent power of the 
pen; but there is a source of silent power which, 
though far less is said of it than of the pen, has 
wrought even finer and more precious marvels. 
Ask thy heart, reader, how great is the power of 
a thoughtful, earnest eye? Ask it if it can not 
remember moments when, compared with the 
thrill produced by this, the effect of the sweetest 
music would have seemed common and poor? I 
am not unwilling to believe the story which is 
told of the famous engineer, George Stephenson. 
When he was asked “what he considered the 
most powerful force in nature?” he said, “I will 
answer that question. It is the eye of a woman 
to the man that loves her; for if a woman looks 
with affection on a man, should he go to the ut- 
termost ends of the earth the recollection of that 
look would bring him back.” There are those 
who, many a long while, have sat apart in mortal 
assemblies, indifferent to whatever voice may 
have been speaking in their hearing; experiencing 
no weariness in their seats; remaining totally 
silent all of the time; and yet being now sad and 
now glad; now anxiously in doubt, and now 
thrilled by reassurance; now sweetly bewildered, 
and now eager to be bewildered in the same way 
again. Dear, loving souls! how they lived in 
each other! How they told their feelings, each 
to each, through their eyes! Heaven bless all 
such to the end of time! 


— alent at 


GREAT TRIUMPHS OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL. D. 


METHODISM IN THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


HE Church has been startled with frequent 

and extraordinary intimations of the success 
of Methodism in the Southern Ocean, but our 
information respecting it has been vague and 
broken. We propose to give, in a few articles, a 
connected and historical outline of this great 
movement of Methodist evangelization in the 
Southern world—the most marvelous example of 
missionary success, perhaps, in the history of 
Christianity, ancient or modern. 

Oceanica claims the attention of geographers 
as itself a vast island world. It is sharing with 
North America the movement of European emi- 
gration, and is undoubtedly destined to become 
one of the grandest theaters of the human race. 
The picturesque scenery of many of its islands, 
the salubrity of their brilliant climate, and the 
spontaneous abundance of their productions, have 
arrayed them before the gaze of the civilized 





Some of the books of the early navigators added 
to these charms of nature fanciful pictures of hu- 
manity: of a simple, happy, and, in some places, 
a comparatively-virtuous people. But the poetic 
dream has been dispelled. This natural Eden 
has been disclosed as the nearest vicinage of per- 
dition. Incessant war and murder, habitual vio- 
lation of even the instinctive virtues of human- 
ity, the extreme degradation of woman, ferocity 
unsurpassed in Dahomey or Ashantee, polygamy, 
infanticide, boundless licentiousness, all crowned 
with cannibalism, which was esteemed a heroic 
virtue, are at last proved to have been the chief 
characteristics of these “children of nature.” 

Here, then, was a sphere of missionary labor 
which challenged the heroism of Christianity. 
Methodism early directed its attention to the vast 
and desolate field. The next year, indeed, after 
the arrival of Coke’s missionaries in Asia, its first 
Australian missionary appeared in New South 
Wales. This mission was commenced in 1815; 
it reached, five years later, Van Dieman’s Land; 
in two years more the Friendly Isles and the 
neighboring groups; in one year more New Zea- 
land; in twelve years more the Fiji Islands; in 
three years more South Australia; and in one 
year more West Australia: thus making, by the 
centenary year of Methodism, lodgments in the 
most important positions of this ocean world. 
Its later progress has been such as can not be 
contemplated by the most sober-minded without 
astonishment. It has organized, with the con- 
sent of the parent Church, a distinct branch of 
Methodism, an Australian Conference, comprising 
more than a hundred and fifty preachers, many 
of them natives, a host of local preachers, among 
whom are men of chieftain and of even royal 
rank, nearly forty thousand communicants, aca- 
demic and collegiate institutions, a publishing- 
house, two official journals, a mission ship, and 
most other provisions of English and American 
Christianity. It has invaded the darkest regions 
of cannibalism, has rescued tens of thousands of 
their population from the lowest barbarism of the 
earth, and now presents to the wondering con- 
templation of the Christian world thousands of 
them with not only reformed, but sanctified lives. 
Should the Church in European or American 
lands wish to cite the best exemplification of its 
faith now on the globe, the purest observance of 
its Sabbath and of all its external rites, the best 
practice of both its morals and its more spiritual 
virtues, in the homes of the common people as 
well as in the abodes of royalty, it must name 
these redeemed islands. 

The historian must indeed be perplexed to 
know how to perform worthily the task of re- 
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vels of these Christian triumphs. The heroic de- | prayers; he confessed his crime, and experienced 
votion of the missionaries and their wives; the | the pardoning grace of God and the compassion 
scarcely describable scenes of degradation and | of the Government. His former good character, 
ferocity which they had at first to confront: the | his talents and education, which had yielded be- 
strangling of women in their presence, as a fu- | fore a strong temptation to commit forgery, and 
neral solemnity at the deaths of chiefs or kings; | his sincere penitence, justified the clemency of 
the spectacles of murdered children, of feasts of | the law, and he was spared to achieve incalcula- 
human flesh, of scarcely intermitted wars which | ble good to the world. His Methodist visitors 
were more massacres than battles; the hardly | took leave of him as he departed for the colony, 
disguised and universal obscenities; the benign | blessing him with their prayers, and placing in 
victories of the Gospel amid these horrors; the | his hands a copy of the Bible. Soon after his 
overthrow of idols: the burning of scores of idol | arrival he began to read prayers among the peo- 
temples on a single day; the conversion of thou- | ple, and at last to expound to them the Word of 
sands of idolaters in a single week, hundreds of | God. “He was bred to the bar,” writes one of 
them, with their chiefs and kings, bowed in | his fellow-leaders, “is sensible, is of a humble, 
prayer, calling, with awakened consciences and | affectionate disposition, and zealous in the cause 
tears, upon the invisible God for purification; the | of God. I doubt not—especially could his re- 
erection of chapels, the introduction of schools, | proach be wiped away—that he would make a 
of the arts of civilized industry, and of laws | useful man.” But this reclaimed youth exem- 
more thoroughly Christian than any elsewhere | plified in his own person the most blessed truth 
regarded among the most Christian States; the | he was to teach, that “where sin abounded grace 
summary suppression and deep abhorrence of all | did much more abound; that as sin hath reigned 
traces of the old heathenism in many entire isl- | unto death, even so might grace reign, through 
ands; the raising up of a devoted and powerful | righteousness, unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ 
native ministry; the conducting of unavoidable | our Lord.” Such is “the glorious Gospel of the 
defensive war on strictly Christian principles, in | blessed God.” Such was its first Methodist 
which the benignity of the Gospel has been found | preacher in the great Southern world. Ireland, 
more powerful, even with savages, than arms or | which gave Methodism to the North American 
diplomacy; tle peaceful and often triumphant | continent, and the first Wesleyan missionaries to 
deaths of native converts—such are some of the |} Asia and Southern Africa, need not hesitate to 
facts which must be described in any adequate | claim the honor of a share in founding the system 
history of these unparalleled missions, and to | of Wesley in the Southern Ocean by her branded 
which our limits will allow of but passing allu- | son. 
sions. The new Church, a score in number, celebrated 
Like most of the great movements of Chris- | its first love-feast at Windsor, on the 3d of April, 
tianity, the introduction of Methodism into Oce- | 1812. It applied to the Home Missionary Com- 
anica was by the humblest means. New South | mittee for preachers. Samuel Leigh was sent 
Wales was an English penal colony—a population | out, and on the 10th of August, 1815, landed at 
of felons cast upon a heathen land, and held in | Port Jackson. Thus was begun, says a mission- 
doubtful check by the sternest rigors of law, with | ary authority, that Methodist scheme of South 
a comparatively few families of virtuous agricul- | Sea evangelization, “which, under the blessing 
tural settlers from England. Among the latter | of God, has resulted in the establishment of one 
were some Wesleyan Methodists, to whom the | of the largest of the British colonial Churches, 
class meeting, as usual, afforded the nucleus of a | having now an independent Conference, and 
Church—the commencement of the whole struct- | nearly 100,000 persons under its pastoral care; 
ure of Methodism in the South Sea Islands. The | which has also rescued from sin and the sinner’s 
first class in Australia was formed on the 6th of | doom hundreds of those whose crimes had driven 
March, 1812—a memorable epoch. By the fol- | them from their native land; for the missionaries 
lowing July it had multiplied to three such meet- | have sought out the unhappy exiles, and in many 
ings, two in Sydney and one in Windsor. A | an instance have those banished ones, in the land 
young Irishman, educated and devout, though | of their captivity, repented under the influence 
branded for a crime which had incurred the sen- | of Christian admonition, and: found mercy at the 
tence of death at home, but the penalty of which | hand of God; and the morning of eternity alone 
had been commuted to transportation, was one | will tell how many of these children of crime 
of the class-leaders. While awaiting his doom | and punishment shall be welcomed in heaven by 
in a prison in Ireland, the zealous Methodists of | the parents and friends who, in shame and de- 
the town got access to his cell; his conscience | spair, had seldom dared to mention their names 
was awakened under their exhortations and  onearth. Such was the agency from which orig- 
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inated the Australian and Polynesian Wesleyan 
missions to the aboriginals of the Southern hem- 
isphere, and which this day yields—including 
members, scholars, and regular hearers—a result 
of more than 25,000 Christianized heathens to 
the pastoral care of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. ‘What hath God wrought!’ To him 
alone be all the glory!” 

Leigh, a most faithful and heroic man, speedily 
saw three chapels erected at Sydney, Windsor, 
and Castlereagh, four Sunday schools opened, and 
a circuit formed, reaching over a hundred and 
fifty miles and including fifteen regular preaching- 
places. Walter Lawry was sent out to aid him, 
and arrived at Sydney May 1, 1818. Leigh, who 
had been toiling three years, fell upon his neck 
and kissing him exclaimed: “ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

There were at Leigh’s arrival but four chap- 
Jains in the colony; its foreign population was 
about 20,000, and was generally and profoundly 
demoralized. The aboriginals were accessible to 
the two missionaries, and were met often at points 
on their circuit. The evangelists suffered the 
severest hardships; they were exposed to insults 
from the wretched felons to whom they brought 
the blessings of religion, and to perils from the 
native savages; they traveled long and rugged 
routes, sleeping frequently on boards, or on the 
bare earth, with their saddle-bags for pillows and 
their overcoats for covering; but they were to 
witness such triumphs of the Gospel as have sel- 
dom or never been exceeded. 

Inestimably important as must be their success 
in the colony, now rapidly becoming the center 
of the fifth great division of the globe, we turn 
to the aboriginal missions of both Australia and 
Polynesia for the greatest trials and triumphs of 
the infant Church. 

In 1820 a mission was projected among the 
natives of the former. Lawry wrote home for 
missionaries. “From us,” he said, “in a few 
years, I expect to see them sally forth to those 
islands which spot the sea on every side of us. 
The Friendly Isles, the Fijis, New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, New Georgia; and then 
to the north again, very contiguous to us, are the 
islands of New Guinea, New Ireland, Celebes, 
Timor, Borneo, Gilolo, and a great cluster of 
thickly-inhabited missionary fields; but we want 
more missionaries.” Ever since his predictions 
have been rapidly becoming history. 

Leigh went to England, pleaded in the Church- 
es for the mission, and for the opening of one in 
New Zealand, and returned accompanied by 
William Horton and Thomas Walker. Walker 
began with a tribe which had learned enough of 
English to afford him facilities for studying their 








own language. He had some success; but the 
unsettled habits of the people defeated his plans 
for years, and in 1828 the mission was suspended. 
It was renewed in 1836 with three missionaries, 
two at Port Philip, South Australia, and one at 
Perth, West Australia. They subsequently re- 
ceived additional laborers and multiplied their 
stations. In 1838 another mission was begun at 
Geelong, Australia Felix, with two laborers. 
Through severest trials the missionaries stead- 
fastly continued their work; they acquired the 
native languages, they translated portions of the 
Scriptures, instituted schools at each station, pre- 
pared school-books, established the printing- 
press, and founded a training institution for na- 
tive preachers and teachers, which now educates 
some twenty-five young men. In each of these 
three missions the elementary arts of civilized 
life have been introduced; each has farms, and 
thus provides means for a large part of its ex- 
penses. 

The discovery of the gold regions in Australia 
have turned the current of European emigration 
toward this distant country, thousands of reck- 
less adventurers have poured in upon it, from 
whom the aboriginal race will probably suffer 
much; but a new Anglo-Saxon empire is founded, 
and Methodism has laid broadly its own founda- 
tions among both the native and foreign popula- 
tion. Its independent organization as a Confer- 
ence, with its large ministry, its thousands of 
Church members, its numerous chapels, its semi- 
naries, printing-presses, and growing wealth, ren- 
der it one of the most important, if not, indeed, 
the most important moral security of the rising 
commonwealth. 

While these efforts for Australia were in prog- 
ress, the important island of Tasmania, or Van 
Dieman’s Land, to the southward, was not neg- 
lected. As early as 1820 the London Committee 
projected a mission for it, and William Horton 
began there his labors when there was but one 
other preacher of the Gospel on the island. He 
describes the population as utterly demoralized, 
the natives as debased and suffering extremely 
from the ravages of the white convicts and set- 
tlers, who were equally atrocious and unblushing 
in their vices. But even here were found, at the 
arrival of the missionary, a few Methodists, who, 
without pastoral care, had organized classes and 
were erecting a chapel. The Governor had the 
good sense to encourage the mission. He applied 
in 1827 for additional preachers, offering to pay, 
from the public funds, for the passage and partial 
support of two. Reénforcements were sent out 
from time to time. In 1832 the convict settle- 
ment at Port Arthur was made a station at the 
instance of the Government, and William But- 
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ters was sent to labor there. Christianity tri- 
umphed over the vices of the degraded and pro- 
scribed people, and successive governors of the 
colony have gratefully acknowledged the services 
rendered by the missionaries among these out- 
casts. In 1837 four additional preachers were 
appointed to extend the operations of the mis- 
sion. It was farther enlarged in 1839, when the 
statistics showed nine missionaries, five hundred 
and seventy Church members, and nine hundred 
and twenty-two scholars. John Waterhouse, ap- 
pointed in 1839 general superintendent of all the 
Australian and Polynesian missions, devised 
measures which rapidly extended and fortified 
them, and which led at last to their independent 
organization and self-support. But he perished 
by the exhaustion and exposures of his labors 
and long journeys. One of these journeys in 
Tasmania so affected his health as to bring his 
useful career to a close. 

Before Leigh went to England he had gone 
fourteen hundred miles, to the island of New 
Zealand, for the restoration of his enfeebled health 
by the voyage, and to ascertain the practicability 
of a mission among its cannibals. On entering, 
for the first time, one of the native villages, he 
passed twelve human heads tattooed and arranged 
along the pathway. He “felt that he had reached 
the region and shadow of death.” He resolved 
thenceforward to wrestle with the powers of 
darkness in this their worst domain. 

His appeal in England was effectual, though 
not without opposition from the fears of the 
Church for the expenses and hazards of so formi- 
dable an undertaking. In 1821 he returned to 
begin his mission. He was baffled in his first 
efforts by wars among the tribes, and had to seek 
shelter among the national Church missionaries 
in another part of the island. There, however, 
he studied the native language. At last, joined 
by two more missionaries, Turner and White, he 
commenced his work on the north-east coast, at 
Wangarea. The chief welcomed them, but he 
was a ferocious man, and soon became their en- 
emy. The mission premises were often threat- 
ened. The missionaries were confronted by sav- 
ages whose spears were pointed at their breasts. 
On a certain occasion Turner found several chiefs 
seated at a fire, roasting one of their slaves be- 
tween two logs for their food. His remonstran- 
ces and warnings of the judgments of God upon 
such barbarities, could have little other effect yet 
than to surprise them. The mission advanced, 
however; some of the natives gave evidence of 
genuine conversion; a house was built, several 
acres of land were cleared, inclosed, and planted ; 
chapels were erected in two villages by the hands 
of the missionaries themselves; the native chil- 





dren were beginning to learn to read; but sud- 
denly an invasion of savages, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1827, overthrew all that had been done. 

Down to the year 1830, after ten years of la- 
bors and sufferings, the mission seemed a failure. 
Good signs, however, followed. Many of the 
savages became impressed with the truths of the 
Gospel. They thronged to the public worship, 
and began to doubt their own traditions and to 
abandon their superstitions, Conversions became 
frequent, and classes were formed and crowded. 
The inquiring natives came great distances to the 
meetings, some rowing in canoes forty miles for 
the purpose. Additional missionaries arrived 
and zealously improved the favorable oppor- 
tunity. Important chiefs, noted warriors, hoary- 
headed cannibals, “were sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, anxious to learn and ready to do the will 
of God.” Many native teachers and preachers 
were raised up, and extended the labors of the 
mission along the coast and into the interior. 
Repeated deputations arrived from the south to 
invite thither missionaries and teachers; the na- 
tives had even erected there several chapels, and 
assembled to worship the Christian’s God, as best 
they could, by the aid of whatever Christian 
knowledge they had indirectly received. The Lon- 
don Committee could not disregard the calls of the 
mission ; its laborers were reénforced and its plans 
enlarged. The missionaries not only mastered 
the language, but gave it a religious literature. 
It possessed not a single book when they began 
their work; but they taught the children to read, 
introduced the printing-press, and issued thou- 
sands of copies of various publications. An in- 
stitution for the training of native evangelists 
was established. Chapels were erected in most 
of the villages around the principal missionary 
stations, and the “circuit system” of England 
was adopted. The blessings of civilized life have 
followed in the train of the Christian virtues. 
More than a hundred chapels and nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty other preaching-places have been 
opened ; twenty missionaries and more than three 
hundred local preachers are proclaiming the Word 
of life in them. Nearly five thousand communi- 
cants are enrolled in the societies, and more than 
ten thousand hearers attend public worship in 
the chapels. A Methodist college has been erect- 
ed at Auckland. Nearly two hundred Sunday 
schools and eighty-eight day schools are sustained. 
Already three-fourths of the adult population 
can read, and two-thirds can write their own 
language correctly, a greater proportion than in 
many of the Christian States of Europe. One 
fact alone is sufficient to crown these triumphs 
of the Gospel: cannibalism has entirely ceased, 
and is remembered only with horror. 
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SIX MONTHS IN THE KITCHEN. 


BY CAROLINE CAaARhon, 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
HE morning of the first of March was in- 
tensely cold, and the passengers from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia, who had been all night in 
the cars, came shiveringly out, and hurried into 
the omnibuses and cars which were waiting. 


Among them was a thoughtful, gentlemanly- 
looking man, no less a person, in fact, than Mr. 


Charles Huntley, of Boston, who was just re- 
turning from his western trip, and having some 
business in Philadelphia, took it in his way. 

Leaving his baggage at the hotel where he 
took breakfast, he proceeded to visit several 
business houses and offices, and, being very suc- 
cessful in finding the gentlemen whom he wished 
to see, concluded he should be able to leave in 
the afternoon. He was walking briskly along 
Chesnut-street, when he suddenly stopped, for as 
two young ladies emerged from a fashionable 
shop he was startled to see the beautiful face of 
Katy Callihan. He looked again, scarcely able 
to believe his senses. The lady was just follow- 
ing her friend into a carriage, which immedi- 
ately drove off. Her rich dress, velvet cloak, 
and costly furs betokened wealth, but he could 
not be mistaken, it was certainly Katy, the 
Katy whom he had left in his sister-in-law’s 
kitchen, and whose bright young face had seemed 
to accompany him in all his travels. His first 
impulse was to keep the carriage in sight and 
learn where she went; but finding this impossi- 
ble, he walked to his hotel in a very thoughtful 
mood. 

His business was accomplished, but he could 
not think of leaving the city till he had seen 
Kate and learned from her the reason of this 
transformation—a transformation which verified 
all his former suspicions regarding her. 

Looking abstractly over the hotel register, he 
was suddenly roused by seeing the name of “F. 
S. Gleason, Boston.” His heart throbbed quick- 
ly. “ Why was Frank Gleason in Philadelphia? 
Could Katy have any thing to do with it? He 
should not have her if she had.” 

Charles Huntley—the calm, self-possessed 
Charles Huntley—clinched his hands tightly, 
and walked into the open air to cool his thoughts. 
He had made up his mind some time before to 
woo sweet Katy for his wife, but never till now, 
when he feared to lose her, had he realized how 
dearly he loved her, how hard it would be to 
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unaffected piety, and felt that her presence would 


| make his home a little paradise, while without 
| her life would be a mere routine of duties. 





give herup. He thought of her winning beauty, | 
her graceful form, her musical voice, her woman- | 


ly purity, her sweet deference to himself, her 
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' ean. 


And Frank Gleason—he might be proud of her 
grace and beauty, but he would never cherish 
her as tenderly and watch over her as carefully 
as he could do; of that he felt certain. He 
resolved to wait and see him, and know whether 
Katy was indeed the magnet which brought him 
here. He watched anxiously till about two 
o’clock, when he saw him coming, and went to 
meet him in a careless way, as though he had no 
thought of seeing an acquaintance. 

“Why, Huntley! how are you, old fellow? 
When did you arrive?” 

“This morning. How long have you been 
here?” 

“Three days.” 

“Did you come on business ?” 

“Well, yes, pretty important business; I came 
to see Miss Kate Clifford, alias Katy Callihan.” 

“TI do not understand you,” said Huntley, 
speaking very slowly to hide his emotions. 

“What, have none of your family written you 
the news?” 

“No. Isabel can not control her hand to 
guide a pen, and Laura hates to write, while 
Henry never says any thing about the family, 
only ‘all well as usual;’ so if you have any 
news do pray tell it.” 

“Well, the truth is I was very much inter- 
ested in pretty Katy, and resolved to get ac- 
quainted with her in spite of you, and I did, too, 
and when your little niece told me she had left 
your brother’s house I resolved to find her. 
Anna said she used to visit Mrs. John Harper; 
so I went and introduced myself to that lady, 
and demanded information as to her position and 
whereabouts. She laughed, and said there was 
no longer any motive for concealment, so she was 
perfectly willing to tell me.” 

“Well, what did she say?” asked Charles im- 
patiently, and Frank proceeded to tell what the 
reader already knows. 

“Where is she now?” said Charles, when he 
had concluded. 

“ Why, when I came here she was at her aunt’s 
out a few miles in the country. I believe she 
calls that her home; but to-day she is in town 
with her friend, Miss Mason. They seem very 
intimate.” 

“ You have seen her, then?” 

“O, yes; I went out there as soon as I came 
to the city, but I could not get an opportunity 
of seeing her alone.” 

“T should like to see her.” 

“Well, come with me this evening and you 
I wish you would, for I should like to 
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have a little confidential chat with Kate.” 

A faint flush crept over Charles Huntley’s 
high forehead. - 

“T suppose that means you wish to offer her 
your hand,” he remarked. 

“That is the idea,” said Frank, complacently ; 
“and I flatter myself it will not take her very 
long to say yes. I am not very bad looking, 
you know, and the governor has plenty of rocks, 
besides which she knows that I admired her 
when'‘she was in the shade, and that gives me a 
great advantage. All girls are romaniic, you 
know, like to be admired for themselves alone, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“T think we had better go to dinner,” replied 
his friend abruptly, turning to walk into the 
hotel, on the steps of which they had been 
for some time standing. 

“T am ready,” said Frank; “but will you go 
with me this evening?” 

“Yes.” 

Kate and Mabel sat in one of Mrs. Mason’s 
luxurious parlors. 

“T declare, Kate,” said Mabel, “I almost wish 
I was a Christian. I nev>r before knew you to 
be so steadily cheerful, and I was so afraid you 
would think it your duty to be sad and gloomy.” 

“Why, Mabel, your mother is never gloomy.” 

“No, she is not gloomy, but she is always 
telling me to be more gentle and forgiving, and I 
do n’t want to be either. I don’t like people 
who have not pride enough to resent an injury; 
and, besides, mamma never cared for theaters 
and such things since papa died; so it was not 
hard for her to give them up like it must be for 
a young girl like you.” 

Kate smiled. “If you had exchanged a stone 
for a diamond, Bell, you would not be pining to 
get your stone back, would you?” 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“Well, what I have gained is of such infinitely- 
greater importance than what I have lost that it 
would be impossible to be sad in thinking of the 
exchange.” 

There was a pause, and Mabel was willing to 
change the subject. 

“Your aunt Jane thinks you a much more 
important person than she used to,” she said. 

“Yes, she says she is perfectly satisfied with 
me, and she has already given me the deeds she 
promised; so I am an independent lady living 
on my income. I feel very grateful to her.” 

“I don’t think you need to,” replied Mabel, 
“ for—” 

Here her sentence was cut short by a servant 
showing in Mr. Gleason and Mr. Huntley. Kate 
came forwerd and shook hands with Mr. Hunt- 


” 


| 





have you talk to Miss Mabel Mason whiie I ley and presented him to Mabel with visible em- 


barrassment—embarrassment which he evidently 
shared, though he strove to hide it. Frank, on 
the contrary, was entirely at his ease. 

“TI supposed till I chanced to see you on the 
street to-day that you were still in Boston,” said 
Charles, when they were all seated. 

“No, I came away last week,” replied Kate, 
trying to speak quietly. 

There was a distressing silence, and then 
Mabel came to the rescue. 

“You must have had a rare time when Kate 
was in Boston,” she said; “at least 1 judged so 
from her letters.” 

“ We had indeed,” replied Mr. Huntley, recov- 
ering himself. “ We all imagined Miss Katy was 
acting a part, but she never betrayed herself 
more than her manners betrayed her.” 

“What kind of dishes did she send to the 
table?” 

“Excellent ones, beyond all praise,’ 
gentleman gallantly. 

“No doubt they lived on nectar. I should 
expect to do so if I had Hebe for my cook,” said 
Frank. 

“When did you hear from your sister?” inter- 
rupted Kate. 

“T had a letter from my brother two or three 
days since, but it must have been written before 
you left. He said she was about as usual then.” 

“She was the kindest and best of friends to 
me,” said Kate with much feeling. “I shail 
never forget her.” 

The gentleman mentally resolved that she 
should not forget him either. 

Frank, meanwhile, had spied a vase of wax 
flowers in the back parlor, and now begged Kate 
to come and tell him their names; so she walked 
off with him, leaving Mr. Huntley to talk to 
Mabel just as his friend had planned. They con- 
tinued to converse for some time, though it was 
evident, from the frequent glances of both, that 
their thoughts were with the two who were hold- 
ing such a low-voiced conversation over the flow- 
ers. Those flowers must have had very singular 
names, for when Frank and Kate returned from 
discussing them, Kate was looking slightly troub- 
led and very dignified, while Frank’s easy assur- 
ance had all left him, and he appeared very 
much discomfited. After a few commonplace 
remarks he arose to take his leave, asking Mr. 
Huntley if he was ready to go. 

“No,” he replied carelessly, “I had rather 
stay where I am awhile longer, that is, if the 
ladies will permit.” 

Of course the ladies told him to do so, and 
Frank went away alone, Kate accompanying him 
to the hall, and saying her good-bys at the front 
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door. When she reéntered the parlor she seemed 
to find some difficulty in joining the conversa- 
tion; but this abstraction passing away, they 
chatted easily and cheerfully. Mabel told of 
many things Kate had written to her during 
her stay in Boston, among others her troubles 
about the boots, and Kate asked the reason why 
they were cleaned at the office all the latter part 
of her stay. 

Charles skillfully evaded the question, and 
then gave Mabel a ludicrous description of her 
friend’s manner of mixing blacking, at which 
both girls laughed very heartily. 

“Give us some music, will you not, Bell?” 
said Kate. “Mr. Huntley is fond of music, I 
know, and I presume you have some new pieces.” 

Mabel readily complied, and played and sang 
for some time; then she said, “Can’t you play 
now, Kate?” 

“No, I had rather not,” was the reply. 

“Well, to be sure,” said Mabel, “I don’t sup- 
pose you have learned any thing new since you 
left us.” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Mason,” said Charles 
gravely, “she has learned the new song.” 

“What one?” 

“That which the redeemed, the ransomed of 
the Lord, shall sing.” 

Mabel cast down her eyes, and felt, though 
she would not have acknowledged it, that her 
friend had gained more in the last six months 
than she had. 

“You told me,” said Mr. Huntley, addressing 
Kate as he took his leave, “ that you intended to 
return to your aunt to-morrow. At what time 
shall you go?” 

“T do not know; some time in the afternoon. 
Aunt Jane said she would send for me after 
dinner.” 

“T have a great desire to become acquainted 
with your aunt; suppose you let me bring a car- 
riage and take you out in the morning.” 

Kate consented, and the good-nights were 
spoken. 

“Well, Kate,” said Mabel as they were pre- 
paring for rést, “I rather suspect you will go 
back to Boston, but how you could ever call 
that man ‘owlish’ I don’t know, I think him so 
agreeable.” 

“So do I now,” replied Kate with a deep 
blush. 

“Poor Mr. Gleason!” exclaimed Mabel with a 
sudden burst of merriment; “how crest-fallen 
he did look! Mr. Huntley and I understood 
that you had rejected him as well as he did.” 

Kate muttered something about “egotism,” 
but she looked and felt pained. 

Great was Miss Jane Clifford’s surprise when 





about eleven o’clock the next morning her niece 


came to her blushing and smiling, and looking 
very happy as she introduced “Mr, Huntley, 
of Boston;” greater still when the gentleman 
asked her consent to their marriage, saying 
he had already obtained Kate’s; but she had 
heard so much about him while in Boston that 
she did not hesitate to give it. 

“You will not enjoy the independence you 
have been toiling for very long,” said she to 
Kate as the three sat at dinner. 

Kate’s cheeks grew very red, and Mr. Hunt- 
ley, looking admiringly at them, said she should 
be as iridependent as she wished. 

If she had spoken her thoughts she would 
have told him that she had no desire to be inde- 
pendent of him; but she said nothing and aunt 
Jane went on: 

“What has become of that Mr. Gleason? I 
had an idea he would like to be my nephew.” 

“T presume he is on his way to Boston,” said 
Charles, coming to Kate’s relief. “He told me 
this morning that he was going.” 

“And when are you going?” 

“This evening.” 

“ Well, it’s well people think differently. You 
could n’t hire me to live in Boston, not with any 
money.” 

A cheerful fire burned in Isabel Huntley's 
room, and the family were all there, the children 
wild with delight, for “ uncle Charles” had come 
home. 

“Uncle,” said Anna, when many questions had 
been asked and answered, “did you know Katy 
had gone—our Katy? She has gone to Phila- 
delphia, and she is going to be a rich lady.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Huntley, “we have quite an 
interesting story to tell you about Katy. We 
were all astonished, only Isabel; she had known 
it for some time.” 

“T know all about it,” replied Charles, holding 
his watch to little Clara’s ear. “ Frank Gleason 
told me all about it, and afterward I went to see 
her. She is looking well, and seems to enjoy 
herself.” 

“Dear girl,” said Isabel, “I hope her aunt 
is kind to her.” 

“T think she is, I took dinner with them and 
she seemed very kind.” 

“O, uncle!” said Anna, “did Katy eat with 
you at the same table?” 

“Of course she did, you might know that,” 
interrupted Fred. 

“Well, but did she say any thing about com- 
ing to see me some time?” persisted Anna, 

“Why, no, pussy, she did not say any thing 
about visiting you, but she promised to come to 
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Boston next Summer, and I presume you will see 
her then.” 

“ Where will she go if she does n’t come here?” 
said Anna with a pout. 

“Wait till the time comes, little one, and then 
we will all find out. Perhaps she will go to a 
hotel, or to a house of her own. She did not 
say about that, only that she would come to 
Boston.” 


“Charles,” said Isabel, when the children had 
left the room, “what did you mean by telling 
Anna that Kate is coming back?” 

“T mean she is coming when I go for her,” 
said he, his grave face looking wonderfully bright 
and happy. 

“T thought as much,” said Mrs. Huntley. 


———_.029e——_ 
MADELINE HASCALL’S LETTERS. 


BY MBS. H. C. GARDNER. 





TRELLIsTON, September 15, 18—. 

) Y DEAR HUSBAND,—You are right in 

thinking that poor May leads a rather un- 
comfortable life after our late rupture with Miss 
Poole. Not from any exhibition of ill feeling on 
their part, for ‘they are too magnanimous, Miss 
Nancy says, to take offense, and if she had added 
that they were too obtuse to take a hint she 
would have uttered one truth fora rarity. There 
is no change in the even tenor of their course; 
they beg favors, help themselves to luxuries, find 
out all our hidden actions, and give us their 
society just as if we had begged to be buttoned 
up in the same dress with them. May has no 
peace or privacy at home. Like the frog plague 
of Egypt, they come up into the bed-chambers, 
and would get into the kneading troughs if May 
used such articles. 

As soon as May finishes her housework she 
brings her sewing, or whateve: she is busy upon, 
over to the parsonage, and we retire to my room, 
unless uncle Thaddeus requires our presence in 
his study, which he does as often as a new bug 
can be obtained. The sitting-room below was 
for a time a secure retreat, but latterly the frogs 
have extended their forages into our land of 
Goshen. I have been obliged in numberless in- 
stances to contradict the absurd rumor of May's 
insanity, and she has assisted my aunt in a simi- 
lar kindness to me, a story being in vigorous cir- 
culation to the effect that Paul Hascall, Esq., 
being driven to California by the termagant tem- 
per of his wife, is now taking measures to secure 
a divorce. Aren’t you charmed, Paul? 

Do you remember that you used to call the 





country the paradise of gossips? Or how John 
Bateman kept our pattern circle in a roar of 
laughter all one evening by his caricatures of 
country speech and manners? And how, imita- 
ting him, and fully believing in the prying curi- 
osity of all “outside barbarians,” we made our- 
selves merry for days with the repetition of such 


choice phrases as “ How’s yer marm?”’ “Right 
sharp for her.” “And yer dad?” “Cute’s a 


weasel, I reckon.” A precious set of simpletons 
we were! 

The Pooles are city people, and they do a 
larger business in the gossiping line than all our 
villagers combined. They seem to have a mo- 
nopoly of the trade here. I have seen no unkind 
manifestation of curiosity on the part of any 
one, but a refined cordiality of manner is com- 
mon to all. 

Aunt Lucy and I sat up last night with little 
Amy Brown. She has been very ill for a fort- 
night, and is rapidly wearing out. She is so 
patient and thoughtful of our comfort that it is 
a pleasure to wait on her. I think I never 
before had any conception of the power of true 
religion to sustain and comfort one in sickness 
and approaching death. Our little Amy has 
long looked the last enemy fearlessly in the face. 
All through the Summer she was hoping to 
become strong enough to receive the rite of 
baptism in the church, and once come with 
Christians to the table of the Lord; but she has 
been disappointed in this. She was baptized 
yesterday morning, supported in an easy chair 
by pillows, and then, with a few invited friends, 
received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

May and her husband are to watch with her 
to-night. It is difficult to procure watchers on 
account of the frightful spasms of pain that she 
endures. She gets very little rest, but sometimes 
falls asleep for 2 moment while being carried 
about the room in Tom’s strong arms. She is 
greatly attached to him, and always brightens 
up when he comes in. O, Paul, you would so 
pity her, and yet you never saw such a happy 
child. 

I used to think we were very good Christians 
because we wronged no one, were tolerably kind 
to each other and benevolent to the poor, went 
to church on Sunday and joined in the responses, 
but I have found out my mistake. It is possible 
that you had more real piety than myself, but I 
am rather doubtful on that point. I shudder 
when I think of our blindness and carelessness, 
of our forgetfulness of God, of our frivolous 
lives, our pursuit of pleasure, our devotion to 
fashion, and the cringing of principle to the 
demands of custom. The claims of worldly 
society have been to us in the place of God’s 
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holy law, and the golden morning of life is 
passed—gone forever. I felt all this more deeply 
than I can express as I stood by little Amy’s 
couch last night. Her pain was at times agoniz- 
ing; great drops of sweat beaded her forehead, 
but in her worst paroxysms she only whispered, 
“ Jesus, dear Savior, help me to bear it patiently. 
Let me not murmur at thy holy will.” 

I could not control my feelings as I listened ; 
I burst into tears, and aunt Lucy quietly drew 
me away into the next room, and took my place 
by the bed. As soon as the spasm was over 
Amy asked for me anxiously, and I went to her 
at once. I thought I had regained composure, 
but she looked up so lovingly that I began to 
ery afresh. 

“ Dear Mrs. Hascall,” she said, “do not grieve 
for me. I do not need pity, for in all the pain 
Jesus is with me. He helps me bear it, and I 
feel so peaceful and happy when I can rest a 
moment and think of all his love and goodness.” 

“T was not crying for you, Amy. I would 
change places with you gladly if I could. But 
I have no such hope in God, no such trust in the 
Savior as helps you to endure, no such expecta- 
tion of future blessedness.” 

“ But it is all ready for you if you will ask for 

Jesus pities you, and wants to comfort and 
He knows just how to make you 


it. 
bless you. 
happy.” 

“Ah, Amy,” | said, “how much would I give 
for your childlike confidence in God, your fervent 
love for the Savior! I can not yet believe in 
him as my Redeemer. I am a weak, miserable 
sinner, Amy. I have no strength to go to him. 
You can not understand how much and how 
long I have sinned.” 

“But Jesus died for sinners; O, ma’am, dear 
Mrs. Hascall, will you not let him save you? 
He suffered just on purpose that you might’ 
come to him and be happy.” 

‘But I have wasted all my youth, Amy. I 
have lived all my life a stranger to him. I have 
forgotten all his commandments, and slighted all 
his invitations.” 

She partly raised herself on her elbow as she 
answered eagerly, “Think of his love that still 
invites you. You see he does not turn against 
you because of your sins, but all the while he 
has remembered you. He loves you just the 
same. He is waiting to receive and bless you. 
Will you not come to him now?” 

Another spasm of pain came on. It was 
more violent than the last, and was, doubtless, 
aggravated by her anxiety forme. When it left 
her she was too much exhausted to speak. 





That little suffering child is my teacher, Paul. 
I am only too willing to be led by her to Christ. | 





I think the most eloquent preaching in the world 
could never affect me like her sweet example. 
Uncle says she is truly a preacher of righteous- 
ness, and that she has a depth of Christian ex- 
perience that few older persons attain. 

You would be surprised to witness the influ- 
ence she exerts upon Tom Leslie. You know 
how frank and kind he is, notwithstanding his 
rather ferocious looks. I never could quite un- 
derstand how he came to have such shaggy eye- 
brows and enormous whiskers, such piercing 
eyes, and such a tremendous voice; they seem 
more in keeping with a lawless brigand than 
with our good, home-loving Tom. I often watch 
him as he gently lifts Amy from the bed to 
arrange her pillows, or to change her position on 
them. No professional nurse could be more 
handy. She talks to him a great deal about his 
soul, and he listens as reverently as if he heard 
the voice of an angel. He is not ashamed of 
the tears he can not restrain, when with her 
arms clasped about his neck, he carries her about 
the room, or rocks her gently as he would a baby 
in the great easy chair. The poor, pale face 
looks up so tenderly from its pillow on his broad 
breast, while she pleads with him to be recon- 
ciled to her Savior, and to meet her in heaven. 

May seems very thoughtful and serious. I 
think she feels as 1 do—the utter emptiness of 
our professions of piety. 

I have been reading over again the account 
you gave in your last letter of the sickness and 
death of poor Harry Benson. He leaves no 
parents, no brothers and sisters to mourn for 
him; but such a manly, active boy must have 
left many friends. No wonder that you miss 
him. No wonder that you feel quite alone now 
that your little housekeeper is gone. I can feel 
how empty the rude cabin looks. Do not stay 
there, Paul. Why should you? Forget that 
my fortune, which you were too proud to use, was 
not your own inheritance, and give up this 
dream of separate independence, which is making 
us both old people in our prime. 

September 16th. May came in hurriedly about 
three o'clock this morning to call me to the 
death-bed of sweet Amy Brown. She had grown 
rapidly weaker, and, though she had also become 
easier, it was plain that she was fast hastening 
home. You will remember my dread of death 
and the horror that the sight of a corpse always 
inspires. But the child had repeatedly asked for 
me, and I could not refuse to see her once more. 
I am glad I went. I think I shall never have 
the same fear of death again. 

Amy was not suffering. She lay perfectly easy 
and quiet. There was an indescribable beauty 
in her face, a rapt and holy expression that might 
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have befitted the pure face of an angel. Her 
eyes were lustrous and beaming with happiness, 
and the languid, dreamy look that had charac- 
terized her intervals of vase was gone. She 
smiled brightly as I approached her, and spoke 
in a stronger voice than usual. 

“T wanted to see you once more. I wanted 
you to see how sweet it is to die when Jesus is 
our friend. I am sure you will come to him 
when you see how loving and tender he is to a 
poor little child like me. Will you not?” 

“T will try, dear Amy.” 

“And Mrs. Leslie, and good, kind Mr. Les- 
lie—I can’t bear to think I may not meet them 
in heaven. Dear friends, you have never prom- 
ised to seek the Savior, but you will not refuse 
to tell me so now when I am dying.” 

They both gave the desired promise, and with 
very evident sincerity. She had already taken 
leave of her aunts, and had kissed her brothers a 
long good-night; but she asked to see the young- 
est boy again. He was brought without awak- 
ing him and laid by her side. She seemed so 
unusually strong and comfortable that to my 
unpracticed eyes she was much better, and I was 
questioning in my own mind whether it were not 
a favorable crisis of the disease when that unmis- 
takable look that never comes but once spread 
over her countenance, and then I knew that it 
was death. 

“Sing, if you please,” she whispered. 

Alas! what could I sing at such a time? I, 
whose acknowledged rare voice had only been 
used to sing vain and worldly songs? May and I 
looked at each other in dismay. 

“ Please sing,” repeated the dying child. 

There was a little pause, and then Miss Mary’s 
voice, tremulous with age, but strong with un- 
doubting faith, broke the silence. 


“ My Father’s house on high, 

Home of my soul, how near 

At times, to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 

Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love; 

The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above.’ 


I never heard any thing so sweet and thrilling 
in my life. When the last note fell upon the ear 
little Amy was dead. We were all watching her, 
but we saw no dimming of the eyes, no change 
in the bright smile, and no one knew exactly 
when she left us. O, Paul, shall not we begin at 
once to follow in the path she trod that our last 
hour may be peaceful and joyous like hers? 

September 18th. I must close this letter to- 
night, or it will miss the next mail. Little Amy 
was buried yesterday. A long procession of 
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Sabbath school children followed her to the | 
grave. At the house we only listened to a | 
prayer, but at the grave uncle spoke to us of 
Jesus and the resurrection, till I wondered how 
we could so cling to this world and its trifles. I 
felt so peaceful and happy while listening that I 
began to hope that my heart had been in a 
degree changed by divine grace, and that I had 
become a pupil in the school of Christ. It was a 
momentary hope, for as May and I walked down 
the path toward home we overheard Miss Martha 
Poole speaking to some one about the neglect 
and ill-treatment that had hurried poor Amy 
into her grave, and the old Adam in my heart 
asserted its existence at once. I turned round 
and gave her a sharp reprimand, and then hur- 
ried home to mourn on my knees over my want 
of meekness and my hasty words. 

It is very late, eleven o’clock, and I am very 
tired. Uncle has been peacefully snoring in the 
next room for two hours, and now aunt Lucy 
joins in the nasal choral and pipes a fvint treble | 
to his sonorous bass. Good-night. God bless | 
and keep you! MADELINE. | 


September 19th. I open my letter to add a | 
postscript, which to me is of more importance | 
than all I have written. I have just been in to | 
see if Tom had any news to be inclosed in my | 
letter, and I saw an envelope in his hat directed | 
in your handwriting. He would not let me ex- 
amine it, but I recognized the writing at once. | 
Now, Paul, what is this mystery? He asked 
me before I saw it how I should like to live here 
always, or, at least, for years. Are you planning 
to stay away so long and making arrangements | 
with him for my comfort? You can’t be so | 
cruel. Tom will give me no explanation, and he | 
was careful to lock the letter in his desk. Do | 
not think that I would object to a residence here 
with you, but I protest against any extension of 
your leave of absence. Sometimes when I con- 
sider that your coming may be but the signal for 
our return to the whirl of fashionable life, I 
almost dread your appearance. With which un- 
sentimental and unconjugal sentence I will close 
my lecture. 


Ever your own MADELINE. 


_—COo Ooo 
HOW TO EXTINGUISH SCHISM. 

Surety there is no better way to stop the 
rising of new sects and schisms than to reform 
abuses; to proceed mildly, and not with san- 
guinary persecutions ;,and rather to take off the 
principal authors by winning and advancing 
them than to enrage them by violence and bit- 
terness, 
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DEBORAH AND JOAN D’ARC. 


BY MRS. C. G. HILLMAN. 
ATATIONS have their heroines as well as their 
LN heroes. 
make them objects of veneration are blended 
with the national traits which secure them the 
love and sympathy of their countrymen. These, 
with strong personal characteristics, place before 
us not a class but single individuals, who, from 
the millions of their nation, stand forth its hero- 
ines and representatives. Such were the proph- 
etess Deborah among the Jews and Joan of Arc 
in France. 

Differing greatly in character as these two 
women do, we can not but associate them to- 
gether as remarkable personages, whose ultimate 
purposes in life were in unison. Other heroines 
appear in the pages of history as leaders in war, 
whose military talents were inspired by a de- 
voted, overpowering love for their husbands and 
families, as Jane De Monfort, whose life was the 
acting out of a grand heroic epic. Others still 
throw aside their feminine character, and give 
way to an uncontrollable ambition. But Debo- 
rah and Joan were urged to their career only by 
a devoted patriotism, with which family and per- 
sonal considerations never came in rivalship. 
Both were leaders of armies—each a type of 
the two great classes of military heroes; the 
one calm, earnest, vigilant, untiring, and self- 
reliant, the other with every power under the 
control of an enthusiasm amounting almost to 
inspiration; the one in the maturity of life and 
intellect, the other scarcely beyond girlhood. 

The history of the Bible, so crowded with 
matter and frugal of words, makes no mention 
of Deborah till she stands before us the chosen 
head of the first known great republic. But the 
few words that introduce her to our notice sug- 
gest a complete history. There as the wife of 
Lipidoth, she is pictured to us in her simple and 
poetical home, where, in the full discharge of her 
womanly duties, she grew into the strong, de- 
vout, enlightened matron. She studied the re- 
ligious and civil codes of her nation, combining 
the enthusiasm of the poet with the comprehen- 
sive wisdom of the statesman. The influence of 
such a woman would first be felt in her own 
circle of friends, gradually extending itself till 
one by one of Israel’s statesmen were led to con- 
sult her on questions of law and religion, and 
then, as these lessons of wisdom are acted upon, 
and her praises on every tongue, we see the 
grand spectacle of a whole nation voluntarily 


coming forward and placing the national judica- | 


ture under the sole control of this remarkable 


In them the noble traits which | 


} 
| woman, 


| She did not leave her house for princely 
| hall or crowded court, but under the shade of 
the palm-trees performed her national duties 
with a simple and imposing grandeur. 

The whole life of Joan was but the growth of 
one strong, absorbing, ruling passion. Possess- 
ing a mind of no common order, with a strong 
imagination, with no sympathy from those by 
whom she was surrounded, she wandered with- 
out restraint through the dark and gloomy for- 
ests, which stretched for miles away, almost 
burying the obscure hamlet of Domrémy, where 
she was born. She had no other education than 
the wild tales and traditions of the peasants 
around, and bitter complaints from every mouth 
of the ravages of war. Every word she heard 
of the oppressions and afflictions of her country 
was pondered over till her whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in a consuming patriotism. Lost in these 
thoughts she one day heard chanted an old 
legend of a beautiful and brave girl—Ja belle et 
la brave fille—by whose heroic deeds France 
should be saved. This song kindled her imagin- 
ation, and warmed her patriotism into a living 
heroism. In picturing the beautiful heroine by 
day and by night, what wonder that her own 
heart beat high with lofty deeds and holy love 
of country! A devotee to the Church in which 
she was educated, her overburdened heart and 
excited imagination sought refuge in religion, 
and to her whom she was taught to reverence as 
the Queen of Heaven, she poured out her soul in 
intense yearnings for “La pitie qu’ avoit au 
royaume de France." We wonder not that she 
saw the Holy Mother, and heard holy voices 


commissioning herself as the deliverer of her 
country. Her aim in life was now distinctly be- 


fore her. Her whole manner from this time 
underwent a change. She was no longer the shy 
and dreamy child, wandering purposeless through 
the forest. At the village inn she took the place 
of ostler that she might learn the accomplish- 
ment of horsemanship. Every task was eén- 
nobled and exalted to her mind, as it fitted her 
for her grand purpose. Her first offers to her 
country were rejected; but at length she found 
her way to the king, who, amid court profligates, 
and in the society of gay women, seemed to for- 
get the ruin impending over his country. In 
her purity, innocency, and oneness of purpose, 
she came to them as an angel from heaven, 
among them but not of them. The soul that 
sustained and impelled her in the exigencies of 
her life shone through her features and animated 
her form. With simple, pure, and inspired elo- 
quence she told them her mission, and as she 
stood before them so touchingly beautiful, the 
_ deep earnestness of her heart baptizing her young 
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face with an almost celestial radiance, king, 
courtiers, and soldiers alike acknowledged her 
truth and her power, and all yielded to the sway 
of her lofty enthusiasm. 

Such is the history of the rise of these two 


women—Deborah’s power increasing as year | 
after year she gathered to herself the hopes, | 


affections, and confidence of all, and drawing, by 
the strength of a noble example and her un- 
bounded influence, a whole nation up to her own 
standard of greatness—Joan’s the power of 
youth, beauty, and heroism over a gallant, im- 
pulsive, but depraved and fickle soldiery. 

In the day of the trouble of her people, “ De- 
borah arose, a mother in Israel” —a mother who 
had warned, counseled, and nourished an almost 
annihilated nation—a mother who had taught 
them to use their strength and struggle with 
difficulties, but who retained her power to guide 
and to govern. Joan came as an angel and 
saint. The soldiers transformed her into a 
madonna, and surrounded her with the halo of 
admiration. She was sincere and confident in 
her mission as from heaven, and every one who 
gazed on her rapt face seemed equally inspired. 

Deborah never arrogated to herself one privi- 
lege that was not the spontaneous gift of the 
people. In the time of war the military leaders 
came to her and she gave them her counsel and 
prayers. So fraught were these with wisdom 
that Barak made an appeal to her patriotism, 
which conveys the strongest approval of her 
powers, and drew Deborah for the first time from 
the sanctuary of her home. So impressed was 
he with the extent of her influence that he says, 
“Tf thou goest with me I will go, but if thou 
goest not with me then will I not go.” Then 
the weight not only of judicial but military 
affairs fell on Deborah. Now was the time of 
action and the need of her untiring energy. To 
every tribe swift messengers were dispatched, 
and from every hill-side and valley the people 
poured forth. They came not as mercenaries 
seeking for plunder and wealth, but they fought 
for their country, they fought from heaven. 
Confident in the God of their father and in the 
wisdom of their leader, every step they took was 
to victory and honor. 

From her we look to Joan. At the head of 
the soldiery, dressed as one of themselves, she 
bore aloft her sacred banner. The pure and high 
simplicity of her character made every heart in 
the army bow before her as a being not of the 
same race as themselves, but as one freed from 
every taint of earthliness save a living devotion 
to her country. 





S i 4 . 
She led them from victory to | by La Hire, who, before he saw Joan, had been a 
victory, the magic of her enthusiasm inspiring | 


every arm with a tenfold vigor. On the field of | 
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battle wherever she appeared there every foe 
gave way. Many a brave man who had never 
quailed on the battle-field yielded to the heroic 
maid. At the dead of night with a band of two 
hundred men, during a terrific thunder-storm, 
ind through the thickest of her foes, she made 
her entrance into Orleans. Many a brave sortie 
did she make from the walls of the city. Danger 
seemed but to add to her inspiration. After 
raising the siege of Orleans she said she was 
commanded to assist at the coronation of the 
king at Rheims. Though every city on the route 
was occupied by the English, she succeeded, in 
spite of all resistance, and after many a hard- 
earned victory, in her object, and, amid the accla- 
mations of the people, and with the banner of 
Joan waving above his head, Charles VII was 
crowned king. There is nothing more touching 
in the life of Joan than her conduct in this hour 
of her highest triumph. She kneeled before the 
king, declared her divine commission ended, and 
begged that she might retire to her humble home. 
But she allowed herself to be over-persuaded, 
and once more placed herself at the head of the 
army. 

It is now that the contrast between the lives 
of these two women is developed. Deborah, 
trained to daily duty, had passed a life of rich 
experience. Her wisdom and sympathy deep- 
ened, and widened, and permeated by a living 
faith in her God, had for years wrought upon 
and molded those over whom she ruled. All the 
people were won by her untiring devotion, yet 
with such consummate wisdom had she wielded 
her power that not a particle of envy at her 
greatness was ever shown by statesman or gen- 
eral. High and low alike willingly bowed before 
the intellectual greatness of this gifted and pious 
woman. 

Joan had appeared as an enthusiast. Time 
had destroyed the novelty of her power, and 
now that the radiance of her heaven-born inspi- 
ration had become familiar, the ungrateful king 
and profligate courtiers forgot her noble deeds, 
and would have no intimacy with one whose 
purity of life and devotion to religion were a 
constant rebuke. The haughty and arrogant 
men who had commanded the army before her 
advent, jealous of her unbounded influence, 
sought by every means to lessen her power over 
the soldiery.* Ifthey did not do this they suc- 
ceeded by countermanding her orders in bringing 
defeat to the army, thus destroying the prestige 





* Her influence over the soldiers may be illustrated 


wicked but brave man, but who was deeply affected by 
her enthusiastic piety. One of his prayers uttered just 
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of her name. Betrayed to the English by the 
very commardant whose life she had saved, but 
bravely resisting to the last, she was at length 
overpowered by numbers and taken prisoner. 

Deborah’s military career was crowned by a 
grand success; that of Joan’s terminated in a 
sad tragedy. Deborah, inspired by the glorious 
triumph of God over the enemies of her country, 
bursts forth into a song that would have ren- 
dered her name immortal if she had not other- 
wise been connected with the history she records. 
The history of Joan, more thrilling than any 
romance, has been the inspiring theme of many 
gifted minds. 

Deborah’s spirit, ever sustained by her unfal- 
tering trust in God, now rises into the lofty 
enthusiasm of the true poet. If Joan’s heroism 


had before been the offspring of superstitious | 


visions and an overwrought imagination, her 
soul now rises into a loftier sphere, and the spirit 
of a true martyr is breathed into her. 

The song of Deborah, springing spontaneously 
forth from earnest thought and genuine emotion, 
establishes her claim to the highest order of 
poetic genius. To this day it sweeps over the 
soul like the burst of martial music. She speaks 
with the conscious power of one born to com- 


mand. “Hear, O ye kings! give ear, O ye 
princes! I, even I, will sing unto the Lord. I 


will sing praises to the Lord God of Israel. 
When thou wentest forth out of Seir, when thou 
marchedst out of the fields of Edom, the earth 
trembled and the heavens dropped, the clouds 
also dropped water. The mountains melted from 
before the Lord, even that Sinai from before the 
Lord God of Israel.” With exquisite tact she 
introduces the names of the tribes and princes 
who had come forward to the help of the Lord. 
The grandeur of the poem almost reminds us of 
the Homeric age. “The kings came and fought. 
They fought from heaven. The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. The River of Ki- 
shon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
River Kishon.” Then suddenly contrasting the 
proud deeds she is recording as inconsistent with 
her frail form, woman’s garb and woman’s nature, 
she exclaims, ‘The Lord made me have domin- 
ion over the mighty. O, my soul, thou hast 
trodden down strength!’ But while she thus 
traces the source of her own power to God, she 
gives the highest praise to another woman. 





There was no room for a jealous meanness in her | 


true soul. 


before going to battle, and with great reverence, is re- 
corded—* O, God, I pray thee that thou wouldst do this 
day for La Hire as much as La Hire would do for thee 
if he were God and thou wert La Hire.” 


“Blessed above women is Jael, the | 


wife of Heber.” We know not how long De- 
borah lived after her triumph, but she seems 
once more to have retired to her home under the 
palm-trees and gone to her “sleep” amid the 
blessings of the thousands of her people. 

But from the time of Joan’s capture she was 
alone in the midst of deadly enemies, with no 
friend on whom to rely. But, though her body 
was weighed down with chains, her courageous 
spirit rose triumphant, and she bore her sorrows 
so sweetly and saintly that no human heart can 
restrain its pity for her sufferings. The monarch 
whom she had established on his throne made no 
effort to save her. The men whom she had led 
to battle saw her defeated and cast her off. The 
deeper feelings of our heart are awakened to see 
one so lately flattered, courted, and almost wor- 
shiped going through the valley of death alone. 
A bitter lot for one so young to lose every earthly 
hope and be so completely disregarded. But her 
soul was not to be made a prey to its earthly 
desolation. A holy communion with heaven 
was opened to her, and the sunlight of a true 
piety illumined her soul with a divine power. 
Her answers to her persecutors were given with 
such propriety, true wisdom, and sweet calmness 
that many of the spectators were moved with 
deepest sympathy. She shed some tears when 
her terrible fate was announced, and appealed to 
God against the atrocious crime about to be 
perpetrated on her innocence; but she mounted 
the funeral pyre with a heroic fortitude that did 
not belie her life. Her last words were not of 
the Virgin, but as the flames consumed her body 
the name of Jesus her Savior was on her lips, 
and, with a relying trust on her God, her soul, 
purified by the fires of persecution, took its flight 
to hear in heaven those voices that had guided 
its career on earth. 

To Deborah we give the meed of our admira- 
tion and respect, and challenge the pages of his- 
tory to produce a more perfect woman in public 
or private life. But the baptism of a great sor- 
row has enshrined the name of Joan in our hearts, 
and for her we pour out our love and our sym- 
pathy. 

Deborah’s own song has been the monument 
to her greatness, and has endured three thousand 
years; and the pure and unspotted fame of Joan 
rises in white and shining isolation amid the 
moral wastes that surround the history of the 
women of France. 


——-090e-— 


To pray is to say, Thy will be done; itis to form 
a good purpose; it is to raise the heart to God; 
it is to lament our own weakness; it is to sigh 
at the recollection of our frequent disobedience. 
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THE OLD MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


THE fire is burning low to-night, 
I’m sitting all alone; 

The wind goes past my casement 
With a sad, complaining tone; 

And the shadows of the firelight, 
As fitfully they fall, 

Make strange, fantastic pictures 
Upon the whited wall. 


They were my statuary once; 
A mighty sculptor, flame; 

I loved to watch his quaint designs, 
Giving to each a name; 

And I wished no greater pleasure 
To cheer a Winter's night, 

Than an hour upon the hearth-stone 
Beside a flickering light. 


I see them now, those boyish scenes, 
Back through the lapse of years, 

But I can not see the pictures 
Upon the wall for tears. 

A weight hath fallen on my frame, 
A mist upon my eyes, 

And the frost of many Winters 
Upon my bowed head lies. 


I sit to-night, a lone old man, 
A stranger in the land, 

With the graves of my companions 
Strewn thick on either hand. 

But there will be no sorrowing 
When I shall fall asleep; 

Death garnered my loved ones early, 
There 'Il not be one to weep. 


The fire is burning low to-night, 
The air is heaved with sighs; 

But, like morning mist, the dimness 
Is passing from my eyes; 

And strange, mysterious visitants 
Mix in the dusky gloom, 


Which age hath gathered in my heart 


And midnight in my room. 


Light breaketh, and I see them now 
Around me as of old; 

There ’s a brow of peerless beauty, 
And locks of flowing gold; 

And a chair—her chair is near me, 
Her breath is on my cheek; 

I hush the beatings of my heart 
And long for her to speak. 


The world may call me old, but ah, 
I feel the hot blood flow, 

And since the loved are back again 
My cheeks are all aglow. 

The weight is lifted from my breast 
With its wild, yearning pain; 
I'll clasp her in my arms, may be 

That I am young again. 


Or that I only dreamed of age— 
O, heavens! was she not here? 





Naught meets my grasp, save the cold walls, 


Where long, dark shadows veer; 
But now the flutter of white robes, 
Pure as the day’s sweet dawn, 
Beckons me to that blissful realm 

Whither her feet have gone. 


The fire is burning low to-night, 
I’m sitting all alone; 

The wind goes past my casement, 
But I heed no more its moan, 

For within an earthly socket 
Burns low the mortal flame; 

And above the midnight voices, 
I hear her call my name. 


6 — Sooo: 


THE TWO PRAYERS. 


BY MRS. 8, TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 
BENDING o’er a couch of pain, 
Prayed a pallid mother— 
“Give me back my child again, 
Lord, I have no other. 
Take not from me all the joy 
By thy favor given; 
Spare my only one, my boy, 
O, thou God of heaven!” 


And the reaper angel, he 
Who was sent to gather 
Buds of stainless purity 
For the great All-Father, 
Listened to the mother’s prayer, 
Dropped a tear of sorrow, 
Sped away, and left her there 
For a far-off morrow. 
Night and day together dwell, 
Where the doomed and dying, 
In a felon’s noisome cell, 
On a couch is lying; 
Fetters on his limbs are laid, 
Blood his soul incumbers, 
At his side is she who prayed 
O'er his cradle slumbers. 


Whitened are the locks that flowed 
Then in shining tresses ; 

White the lips that yet bestowed 
Unreturned caresses. 

Faintly fell the taper’s ray 
Where might fall no other, 

Where the youthful convict lay 
Knelt the stricken mother. 


“Father, for this child I prayed, 
O, how madly, blindly, 

When thine hand was on him laid, 
Tenderly and kindly. 

Thou who saw’st the dark abyss 
Yawning wide before him, 

Fain hadst spared this bitterness 
Unto her who bore him. 


Now again for life I plead, 
Unto Thee, the giver; 
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Break not thou the bruised reed 
Asking life forever. 

Grant my dimming eyes to be 
Witness of thy power; 

Draw my lost one unto thee 
This eleventh hour.” 


In her eyes the light of faith 
Glowed like fires undying; 

Faith as strong as love or death, 
Knowing no denying. 

As the contrite sinner’s cry 
Flew to Heaven’s portal, 

“ Hear, O Father, ere I die, 
Grant me life immortal!” 

Tell it not to mothers’ ears 
How life's cord was riven— 

How from oaths, and scoffs, and jeers 
Thrilled a soul to heaven. 

Then was sought the darkened room 
Where she writhed who bore him; 

All was silent as the tomb— 
She had gone before him. 


oC co — 


DRIFTING DOWN. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD, 


Drirtina down the pleasant stream, 
Ever tranquil Illini, 

In a quiet Summer dream, 
Peaceful, lovingly I lie. 


Water-spirits ‘round me rise, 
Singing, and I lean to hear— 
Captive by the ears and eyes, 
I am held enchanted here. 


With the aroma of dells, 
And the under-water tints, 
Stolen from the lips of shells 
And the heart-leaf lily prints. 


With the petal-fingered rhymes, 
Born of roses early ripe, 

And the silver-footed chimes 
Of thy soft pandéan pipe. 


Hark! a periwinkle lute 

Sighs a plaintive “ well-a-day ;’ 
Every tinted convolute 

Moving with the melada. 


Tinkle-talking, sapphire shells 
Gather on the rifted sands, 
Frolic with the timid swells, 
Toss the ripples with their hands, 


Ruby-lipped, cerulean shells, 


Drop'd with gold and flecked with green, 


Eye me from their mossy dells 
With a calmness so serene. 


Ripples of the sweetest tune, 
Citherns with eolian string, 

Purl a compliment to June, 
While the water-spirits sing. 





Visions beautiful below 
Seem like angels miraged there; 
They are fleecy clouds, I know, 
Mirrored from the upper air. 


But they dance beneath the wave, 
Touch the grass with finger-tips, 

Waltz within the floral caves, 
Kiss the lilies on their lips; 


As the houri, twining hands, 
In the Islam paradise, 

Dance upon the silver sands 
In the River of the Skies. 


Curving streams of minnows lie 
Irised on the bed below, 

As along the Summer sky 
Glows the shining promise-bow ; 


Lust’ring on the sandy floor, 
Shimmering o'er the pebbles white, 

Arching from the shady shore, 
Sparkling in the golden light. 


With the fabric of his loom, 
Spider, with artistic pride, 

Vails the blushing mallow bloom 
As a bridegroom vails the bride ; 


And his sister sails away 

In her crisped and varnished leaf; 
All her sails of silver gray 

Floating out in light relief; 


Dipping near the wave, aslant, 

With the hearts of diamonds preened. 
Elfin masts too boldly taunt, 

Hold the shallop half careened. 


Drifting down thy pleasant stream, 
Dear, enchanting I)lini, 

I could thus forever dream— 
Ever on thy bosom lie. 


GOLDEN CHAINS. 
BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Can ye count the chains that softly, 
Thro’ the midday’s sultry hour, 

Draw the dewy treasures hidden 
From the bosom of the flower? 


Yet the scoffing lip will question 
What the subtile power may be, 

Father, drawing us so sweetly, 
Daily nearer unto thee. 


And we can not answer, Father, 
Human eye hath never scann’d; 
Yet the “ golden chains” are hidden 

In thy firm yet loving hand. 


Bind our hearts, O still more closely, 
With the strong chains of thy love; 

Draw our souls’ deep hidden treasures 
Unto thee, O God, above. 


_ 
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A MORNING IN THE AUTUMN OF 1779. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


| 


“T OUIS,” said my grandmother, looking up | 
suddenly from the bed-quilt, which occu- | 


pied the center of the “square room,” “I wish 
you’d go out into the barn and see if you can’t 
hunt me up half a dozen eggs. 
a custard pie for supper to-night, as I’ve asked 


min’s to the quiltin’. Be spry, now, for the cake 


Miss Parson Willetts and Jfiss Deacon Cum- | 


has risen as light as a feather, and it’s high time | 


I’d heated the brick oven.” 

I rose up from the window where I was sitting 
and laid down a volume of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
on the table, for I had been deeply absorbed in a 
picture of Christian engaged in a desperate bat- 
tle with Apollyon. My life had not numbered 
its tenth year at that time, and my imagination 
had been greatly impressed with that wonderful 
prose-poem which was like some subtile alchemy, 
transmuting the stern practical of our Puritan 
fathers into warm, rich colors, striking out in 
pictures that their hearts recognized the great 
tragedies of human life, its struggles, its defeats, 
its endurance, its triumphs, and making of every 
day’s toil and trials; its sorrows and joys, spirit- 
ual mile-stones along that mysterious journey, 
over which watched the calm, loving eyes of the 
angels, and over which burned the fiery gaze of 
evil spirits filled with all malice and hatred, 

It was a day in the Autumn of 1779. My 
grandmother, Patience Dudley, was an old woman, 
the long perspective of whose memory swept 
through many of the tragedies which fill the 
history of the colonies. Her husband had been 
an officer in the army during the French war, 
and fell at last fighting under General Braddock, 
in that officer’s last disastrous battle. 

My grandmother was the true New England 
woman of her age. Her life had developed in 
the midst of sharp and stern realities, and she 
possessed all that practical sagacity and contriv- 
ance for emergencies which her early life had 
made necessary. 

In short, she was a notable housekeeper and 
sterling Christian woman—just the sort of one 
who, when his country called him, would have 
put her husband’s musket in his hand, and his 
card of gingerbread in his pocket, and sent him 
forth from his home with a faith in the God of 
battles that never wavered, and that followed 
him with prayers and blessiugs that were a 
strength and a shield about him. 

I was an orphan, and the only grandchild of 
Patience Dudley. My two young uncles were 





I want to make | 


} and looked out. 


| in the Revolutionary army. Both my parents 
_ had died before my remembrance, and my boy- 
hood inherited the delicate constitution of my 

mother. I had been a remarkably-petted and 
_ indulged child, considering the stringent disci- 
pline of the young which was almost universal 
at that time. 

My grandmother bent once more over her 
work. I see still the gray hair shining under 
the white cap, and the iron-bound spectacles 
beneath it. She was making a border of “double 
shells” around a bed-quilt, on whose bright 
“patchwork” of red and yellow calico she had 
expended a great deal of taste and skill, 

“Tt’s e’en a’most time for the stage horn,” ex- 
claimed my grandmother as I went out, and she 
glanced up at the great clock in the corner while 
she drew a long cord through a deep incision in 
a ball of chalk—the only implements she com- 
manded for marking the quilt. “I must have 
that pie in the oven in less than an hour, so 
do n’t let grass grow under your feet.” 

I took a small basket and went down to the 
barn. Iam an old man now, but I see the steep 
brown roof as plainly now as though my feet 
had just paused before the threshold. I see, too, 
the bright sunlight burnishing the old rafters 
and the black beams overhead, the pile of straw 
in one corner and the heap of fresh hay in the 
other, and amid the latter I found the half dozen 
fresh eggs of which I had come in search. 

I had placed the last of these in the basket 
when a cry broke through the hush of the sweet 
morning air—a cry full of eagerness and terror— 
“Louis! Louis!” 

I knew at once it was my grandmother’s, and 
I hurried toward the house, my heart throbbing 
with vague terror. In the kitchen I met several 
of our neighbors, their faces pale with terror, 
walking up and down the room wringing their 
hands and sobbing, while the children were hang- 
ing to their mothers’ garments and shrieking 
with fright. My grandmother was slipping a 
dozen spoons and a small silver tankard into the 
deep pocket of her linsey-woolsey skirt. She 
looked very white, but her self-possession had 
not forsaken her. 

“What is the matter, grandma?’ 
at her side in a moment. 

“The British are coming, my dear child, and 
we’ve all got to take to the woods to save our 
necks. Get the gold locket and the silver mug 
which your uncle Isaac brought you from Lon- 
don; there’s no time to spare now.” 

At this moment the sharp sound of a musket 
broke on our ears, and the women shrieked 
simultaneously; I rushed to the kitchen window 
My grandmother's large old 


’ 


and I was 
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farm house stood in a somewhat elevated posi- 
tion, and commanded a wide tract of country, 
and there, winding around the distant hill-side, I 
saw a company of British soldiers, their red 
coats and bright bayonets flashing in the sun- 
light. 

There was no safety except in flight, and it was 
no wonder that the helpless women and children 
were filled with terror at the thought of being 
placed at the mercy of a company of rude and 
brutal soldiery, who too often did not respect 
either age or sex, and whose outrages on the help- 
less inhabitants scattered along the coast of New 
Eng.and had roused the whole country into 
burning indignation. 

The troops had just landed in our village, 
which lay upon the Sound, and did not number 
more than three hundred inhabitants. Most of 
the men had gone to the war, and the small com- 
pany of old men and young boys which re- 
mained could not muster in sufficient force to 
repel the invaders. 

There was no time to be lost. My grand- 
mother, whose courage and foresight did not for- 
sake her in this emergency, at once proposed 
that we should go out of her back door and 
strike for the south meadows, beyond which lay 
the thick woods, where we should be safely con- 
cealed, as the troops would not probably remain 
for the men in adjoining villages to rally. 

The pallid mothers gathered up their fright- 
ened children, and we hurried swiftly and silently 
off, while the shouts of the soldiers came to us 
on the soft Autumn breezes and struck a chill of 
terror through all our hearts, though the sloping 
ground protected as from the enemy’s sight. 

There were about two dozen of us. We hur- 
ried on with rapid feet and trembling limbs for 
the blessed darkness and shelter of the forest. 
We reached it at last, only the way seemed very 
long, for the moments were counted only by the 
throbs of our frightened hearts, though the steep, 
wooded hill, under whose shelter we gathered, 
was not more than two miles from my grand- 
mother’s home. 

Suddenly she turned to the wife of Deacon 
Plummer, her nearest neighbor, a little tremu- 
lous, despondent sort of woman, whose spirits 
ill-health and many cares had quite broken 
down. 

“Miss Plummer, do you s’pose your brother 
Thomas’s folks had time to flee?” 

Mrs. Plummer threw up her hands with a look 
of despair. 

“It had n’t entered my mind till this minute,” 
she said. “The boys went over to the old fort 
to dig clams this mornin’, and their mother went 


down to the mills to see about gettin’ some cloth | 





dyed, for the boys are set on jinin’ the army, and 
Margaret ’s left at home all alone.” 

“There ’s no tellin’ what those red coats ’ll do 
with the poor child. They ’ll be likely as not to 
cut her throat, and she all alone.” 

“God have marsy on the child!” said my 
grandmother, and every mother’s heart echoed 
the prayer as the white, pitying faces gathered 
around the weeping deacon’s wife. 

I had listened to all this silently, but now the 
sweet face of my little playmate and neighbor, 
Margaret Crafts, rose up pleadingly before me. 
I saw the brown hair with the golden flicker of 
lights, which were like lost sunbeams amid it; 
the eyes blue as the harebells in the meadows, 
the cheeks, in each of which blossomed a mount- 
ain rose, and the red lips where the smiles went 
and came like the lost lights in the hair. 

Little Margaret Crafts, she was such a sweet, 
sweet girl; and what good times we had had 
together gathering blackberries in the woods and 
shells on the shore! and only the day before she 
had promised me that she would go over on 
Chestnut hill to gather nuts after the first frost 
came, and the first sharp wind that would shake 
them out of their burs. Poor little Margaret 
Crafts! Her father had slept by the great brown 
stone church for half a dozen years, and now her 
brave young brothers were soon to go to the war, 
and she might never see them again. 

Where was she then? Up in one corner of 
the little dark loft in her mother’s house listen- 
ing to every sound and shivering with fear; or 
all alone dowa cellar behind the great cider bar- 
rel, with the big tears pouring down her cheeks, 
from which the roses had all fled away? And 
she would start and quiver with every sound, 
and hear the coarse laugh and oaths of the sol- 
diers, and wonder why somebody did n’t come to 
her; and what if they should get into the house 
and find her there! Likely as not they would 
pull the poor little frightened thing out by her 
brown curls, and laugh at her, and point their 
bayonets at her, and make pretend they were 
going to shoot her; and who knew but what they 
might if they were drunk, for, as Parson Hub- 
bard said, “the British soldiers were a godless 
set, and as much to be feared as the Injins when 
they got a going.” 

My blood burned as the picture of that help- 
less child presented itself to my excited imagina- 
tion, and at last I could bear it no longer. My 
resolution was taken to return and bring her 
with me if I could, and if not to stand by or die 
with her. 

I did not reveal my plan, for I knew well 
enough my grandmother would never for a 
moment consent to it; but I slipped unobserved 
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around the hill, for the women were all occupied 
in endeavoring to comfort Mrs. Plummer, who 
was nearly distracted with terror for her niece. 
And out of sight, I started on a swift run for the 
village, and reached it in less than half an hour. 

I did not meet a human being on the way. 
The inhabitants had all fled, and the company of 
soldiers were most of them busy in the houses, 
devouring and destroying whatever they could 
lay their hands on. I heard their oaths and 
peals of laughter as I hurried along a back lane 
which led’ to the small brown cottage of the 
widow Crafts. I caught sight of a few of the 
soldiers standing in the doorways and among the 
gardens of the houses. Some were breaking 
down hen-coops, others were pulling up bean 
poles, pillaging the gardens, entering the barns, 
driving off the horses, and committing all these 
outrages in the midst of brutal triumph and 
carousal at the misery they were committing 
on the helpless wives and children of the 
“ rebels.” 

Mrs. Crafts’s cottage stood at the end of the 
lane, and the marauders had not yet discovered 
| it. All was quiet as I burst into the front door 
| and ran through the rooms calling loudly, “ Mar- 
garet! Margaret! where are you? It’s I.” 

There was no answer; the stillness of death 
reigned through the small home of the widow 
Crafts, till at last I opened the door which led 
from the kitchen to the cellar. A flood of light 
streamed through the darkness, and there at the 
foot of the stairs I saw a small figure crouched 
down, and a white, wild face turned in pitiful 
terror up to me. 

“O, Louis, is that really you ?” 

I put out my arms. “Yes, Margaret, come 
right up here; our folks are all off in the woods, 
and I’ve hurried off for you. There is n’t a 
moment to spare,” for now the boisterous shouts 
grew nearer. 

How she trembled in every limb as she came 
up the cellar stairs; how she shivered as though 
it was midwinter when at last I got her little 
hands in mine! . 

“Now, Margaret, do n’t be frightened. You 
must keep up a brave heart and run real fast. I 
know the way.” 

“Tl try, Louis. But O, you do n’t know 
how scared I was. When I looked out of the 
window and saw their bright red coats and guns, 
I understood in a minute, and there I was, a 
little girl, all alone in the house. I ran right 
down cellar and hid behind the cider barrel. O, 
it was so long and terrible, and when I heard 
your voice I did n’t dare come farther than the 
foot of the stairs for fear—you know.” 
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the garden into the lane while she was talking, 
and I hurried her along faster and faster with a 
great fear growing upon my heart, for the shouts 
of the soldiers drew nearer at every step. 

The lane terminated in the road, and a short 
cut across the fields which lay on the left would 
bring us to the meadows, where we would be in 
comparative safety. I still hoped to elude the 
soldiers, but we had only emerged into the road 
when a couple of them came out suddenly from 
a small house on our left. 

They caught sight of us, and hallooed to us to 
stop; but fear lent our feet almost the speed of 
spirits for a while, but Margaret’s head grew 
dizzy at last, her limbs shook, and we were 
obliged to halt just as we reached the bars of the 
pasture lot. 

The soldiers came up to us in a moment. 
They had hard, coarse physiognomies, and were 
somewhat excited with drinking. Our flight 
had evidently amused them, though they were 
vexed with the long chase we had given them. 

“Well, my young rebels,” exclaimed one of 
the men, “ you’ve got smart heels if you have n't 
heads. Stand still and let us shoot you now for 
disobeying the king’s law, and runnin’ away when 
we called you to stop.” 

We stood still, and the men presented their 
guns as though intending to fire. For myself I 
expected instant death, and did not move hand 
or foot. Whether it was fear or desperation 
froze me into silence I can not tell, but I remem- 
ber thinking that I had tried to do my duty in 
saving Margaret, and that I should die with 
her. 

But the little girl lifted up her white face 
beseechingly, and, clasping her small brown hands 
together said, “O, you won't kill us, will you— 
two poor little children that never did you any 
harm in the world?” 

One of the men dropped his gun. 

“T can’t stand that sight, comrade,” he said in 
an undertone to his companion. “No, my little 
lass, I won’t harm a hair of your pretty head; we 
was only jokin’. I’ve got a little ’un across the 
water about your size that I have n’t seen for a 
couple of years, and if you’ll give mea kiss for 
her sake you shall start off the next minute.” 

The harsh soldier lifted the little girl tenderly 
as her dear father could have done. She put her 
small arms about his neck and kissed his bronzed 
cheeks, and he set her down, saying, “ Now, 
scamper off, you little lad and lassie, as fast as 
your small legs will carry you.” 

The shouts of a band of his comrades drew 
nearer, and the man probably thought it would 
be best for us to be out of their way; certainly 


I had led her out of the house and through ' we were not long in obeying his injunction. 
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We thought as we hurried away that we 
caught some words of remonstrance from the 
other soldier, who had witnessed all which had 
passed in stolid amazement, but we were not 
molested. 

“QO, Louis,” exclaimed Margaret as we stop- 
ped a moment to get breath in the south mead- 
ows after we had run a mile, “don’t you think 
God will remember some day what that soldier 
did to us?” 

“T hope so, Margaret,” and we burried on. 





Great was the surprise and rejoicing among | 
the group of trembling women when we pre- | 
sented ourselves to them. They had missed me, | 


and become greatly alarmed at my long absence. 
My grandmother did not chide me once for my 
rashness. She only took me to her heart and cried 
over me, and I was quite a hero for that day. 

In the afternoon word was brought us by a 
villager, who suspected our place of concealment, 
that “the British” had left in the cruiser which 
brought them to our coast. 

We returned to our homes. 
wrought mischief or ruin every-where. 


The soldiers had 
Houses 


| 


had been pillaged, furniture maliciously demol- | 


ished, and there was hardly a homestead in the 


village which had not suffered from their depre- | 


dations. 


My grandmother did not have her “ quilting” | 


that afternoon, and it was somewhat singular 
that the quilt remained undisturbed where sh« 


had left it, but a web of fine linen, the toil of | 


many days, had been cut from the loom and 
gashed through and through by the soldiers.* 

I am an old man, and my head is crowned 
with the silver of more than four-score years. 
Margaret Dudley, the dearly-beloved wife of my 
youth, sleeps sweetly the sleep from which the 


morning of the resurrection alone shall waken 
her; and of all living men and women my mem- | 


ory only holds in its chambers that look to the 
east, the far-off scenes of that morning of 1779. 
And for me I am “only waiting” to join the 
company of those who have gone before me, of 


which it is written, “And there shall in no wise | 


enter into it any thing that defileth or maketh a 


lie, but they which are written in the Lamb’s 


book of Life.” 


* This outrage was actually committed during the war 
of the Revolution, and the “linen in the loom” was 
the property of a great great aunt of the writer, who 
lived to see her ninety-sixth birthday, and whose mem- 
ory was a great storehouse of recollections of the life 
and trials of our fathers and mothers of the Revolnu- 
tion. The writer still remembers when a very little 
girl listening to the tales which the old woman told of 
her youth almost a century before. 


THE RICHEST PRINCE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY 8. C. FUGG,. 





BoastinG of their territories 

And their worth in things material, 
Once sat several German princes 

At Worms in the hall imperial. 


“Glorious,” spoke the Saxon ruler, 
“Ts my province and her might; 
Silvers buried in her mountains, 
In deep shafts obscure from light.” 


“See my country in her plenty,” 
Said the Elector from the Rhine; 

“ Golden corn-fields in the valleys, 
On the hill-sides ruby wine.” 


“ Wealthy cities and rich cloisters,” 
Spoke Louis the Bavarian king, 
“Show you that my land in treasures 

Is not excelled in any thing.” 
Eberhard, by beard made famous, 
Wurtemburg’s beloved lord, 
Said, “ My State has little cities, 
And her hills no gold afford; 


But one jewel is held hidden, 
For in forests howe’er dread, 
In the lap of any subject, 
I can boldly lay my head.” 


Then exclaimed the Saxon ruler, 
Louis, and he from the Rhine, 

“ Bearded Prince, thou art the richest, 
And thy land bears jewels fine.” 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY KATE LIPSCOMR, 
WRAT might be done if all mankind 
The golden rule would follow! 
Then friendship’s smile would prove less false 


And friendship’s vows less hollow. 


Then every one would render love 
And justice to each other; 

The rich would on the poor man look, 
And kindly call him brother. 


True worth would then exalted he 
And sin would hide its head; 

Fair virtue's flowers would vice uproot. 
And sweetly bloom instead. 


The best affections of the heart 
Would never then be slighted, 

But those would keep their promise true 
Who faith and love had plighted 

Then the false smile of treachery, 
Which causes so much pain, 

Would from the human face depart 
And ne’er be seen again. 

O. yes, through life you ever should 
This precept keep in view— 

“Do unto others as you would 
Have others do to you.” 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR ELISHA HARRIS, 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 


BY HENRY HOWARD, ESQ. 


HE early annals of Rhode Island record the 

name of William Harris almost as frequently 
as the honored one of Roger Williams. He was 
one of the five companions of Williams in the 
settlement of Providence, and till his death con- 
tinued to occupy a prominent place in the coun- 
cils of the colony. Griswold, the historian of 
the State, in speaking of his death, remarks as 
follows: “Thus perished one of the strong men 
of Rhode Island. He filled a large space in the 
early history of the colony as an active, determ- 
ined man, resolute in mind and vigorous in 
body, delighting in conflicts, bold in his views on 
the political dogmas of his time, fearless in his 
mode of expressing them, striking always firmly, 
and often rashly, for what he believed to be the 
right, and denouncing with the energy of a con- 
centrated intellect all men or measures that did 
not conform to his ideas of truth or of justice.” 

Hon. Elisha Harris, the subject of this sketch, 
was enabled to trace his direct descent not only 
from this distinguished pioneer of his native 
State, but from Roger Williams himself through 
one of his daughters. It is not strange, therefore, 
that he should have been warmly attached to the 
traditions of the State, or that he should have 
exhibited in his character so many distinctive 
Rhode Island traits. He was the son of Joseph 
Harris and Catherine Green Harris, and was 
born in the town of Cranston, September 8, 1791. 
His father was a farmer of proverbial thrift and 
sagacity, and his mother was equally noted for 
the judicious management of her household and 
her uniform serenity. They each lived to a ripe 
old age, and, although blessed with eight chil- 
dren, never knew the sorrow of losing one or the 
mortification of seeing one of them leading an 
intemperate or dishonorable life. The father 
died first at the age of eighty-four. The aged 
widow bore his departure with an equanimity 
which surprised even those who knew her best, 
and bided patiently her time, till permitted to 
rejoin him two years afterward. 

Mr. Harris, sen., was a stockholder in the 
Roger Williams Manufacturing Company, one of 
the earliest companies formed for the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods by water power. The 
establishment was located on the north branch 
of the Pawtuxet River, about seven miles from 
the Harris farm. It was the predecessor of the 
present Phoenix mill, which owes its name to the 
fact that the original mill was consumed by fire. 

At the age of twenty, young Harris having 


| then passed some time at the seminary at East 
| Greenwich, and being ambitious of a more active 
life than that of a farmer, obtained a situation in 
the counting-room of the Roger Williams Com- 
pany. He remained in the service of the Com- 
pany some eight years, and then leased a small 
mill in the village of Fiskville, about a mile 
above the Roger Williams, and commenced busi- 
ness on his own account. Cautious, industrious, 
skillful, and of undoubted probity, he could not 
fail of success. In a short time he found him- 
self sufficiently prosperous to justify a bolder 
step in advance. Between the Roger Williams— 
or Pheenix as it had then become—and Fiskville 
there was a valuable fall unimproved. His at- 
tention was attracted to it, and, after much care- 
ful examination and many surveys, he concluded 
to purchase as much of the wild tract as it was 
necessary for him to hold to secure the privilege. 
The deeds were seasonably executed, so that as 
soon as his lease of the mill above expired, he 
commenced the work of clearing the forest, con- 
structing the dam, excavating the trenches, and 
laying the foundation of the mill. This was the 
origin of the village which bears his name, and 
where he continued to reside till his decease. It 
is an interesting fact that there are families now 
resident in the village who have had constant 
employment in the mill since it was built. 

The labor of starting the new village was a 
herculean one; but the d'*~. «es disappeared 
rapidly before his well-direc. rergy, and the 
enterprise was soon in successful operation. 

The manufacturing business—we speak of the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods—has 
always been subject to great fluctuations. In 
prosperous seasons the profits have often been so 
large as to attract capital from all other depart- 
ments of industry, creating a ruinous competi- 
tion. Prosperity and disaster have thus suc- 
_ceeded each other with the regularity of periodic 
revolutions. It has been the common and fatal 
error of manufacturers to commence the erection 
of new mills and the enlargement of old ones 
under the stimulus of auspicious times. The 
effect of this is to divert their attention from the 
operation of their mills at a time when it is most 
required. They are obliged to pay a high price 
for the labor needed for purposes of construction, 
and they contract for machinery while machinists 
are participating in the general success and en- 
abled to command better profits. Worse than 
all, their goods are thrown upon the market, and 
their notes become due just as prosperity and 
activity give way to dullness of trade, depressed 
prices, and monetary stringency. Nine-tenths 
of the failures among manufacturers are attribu- 
table to this suicidal course. 
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THE LATE GOVERNOR ELISHA HARRIS. 





It has always been remarked of Governor | 
Harris that, although he steadily added to the | 
productive capacity of his mill estate, he never | 
allowed himself to be seduced into enterprises 


times. His careful- observation taught him to 
anticipate the recurrence of the reverse season, 
when he would have the leisure to superintend 
building operations, and when he could avail 
himself of the resources of labor, material, and 
mechanism at low estimates. As a logica! result 
of this policy, while many others were stagger- 
ing through panics with tainted credits and 
heavy loads of interest superinduced by their 
construction accounts, he was generally at ease 
financially, and had the additional advantage of 
timing the introduction of his increased produc- 
tion with the revival of trade. 

It is a fact deserving of mention that when 
Governor Harris laid out his village, with that 
forethought and generous concern for others for 
which he was distinguished, he planted with his 
own hand slips of elm along all the avenues 
and throughout the grounds of the tenantry, and 
wherever afterward he added to the area of the 
village he adhered to the same practice. The 
saplings of his early planting, long since attained 
to the dignity of stately trees, and their umbra- 
geous foliage continues to afford not only grate- 
ful shelter to the villagers, but a transient solace 
to the heated traveler along the highway. 

This attention to details was one of his most 
marked characteristics. He studied and planned 
all the minutiz of engineering, excavation, and 
construction, and made himself scientifically and 
practically familiar with the various kinds of 
machinery which it was necessary for him to use. 
Never assuming to be very apt or ready at in- 
vention, he knew the importance of thorough, 
persistent, complete execution. He was accus- 
tomed to say that it was easy to begin well, but 
not so easy to finish well. No matter how slight 
or how difficult the problem might be, he never 
abandoned it till it was solved. It appeared to 
be no labor for him to sit at his desk in the 
evening, hour after hour and night after night, 
absorbed in mathematical calculations or the 
adjustment of accounts. Whether he was to 
derive any benefit from this intense application, 
or whether he was engaged in some work of a 
fiduciary or charitable character, he adhered to it 
with equal fidelity. He was a thorough account- 
ant, wary and watchful in all his calculations, 
particularly in those relating to mill expenses 
and estimates, and kept a complete set of books 
by double entry for family expenditure, distinct 
from those required in his business. Uniting | 
unusual activity and tenacity of mind with | 
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bodily vigor and elasticity, he never seemed 
either to require or desire any relaxation. The 
time which others gave to recreation he gave to 
other duties, constantly serving as guardian, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, trustee, and the like in 
cases where there was no emolument, or none 
commensurate with the labor to be performed. 
All who have had any experience in services of 
this character know that there are none so thank- 
less and none so perplexing and wearisome. Yet 
he invariably executed these trusts with the 
same zeal and assiduity which he gave to his 
own concerns, and it is not known that any one 
of them ever suffered from inattention. 

_ Known to be a clear reasoner and of impartial 
judgment, his counsels were in frequent request 
at financial boards and on prudential committees. 
At his death he had been for many years Presi- 
dent of the Bank of North America in Provi- 
dence, and he was also for some time President 
of the Warwick Institution for Savings. 

He was decided in his political views, but too 
retiring and diffident to become an active par- 
tisan. He never sought any office, and never 
accepted a nomination for one without reluct- 
ance. He was often called into public life, how- 
ever, and was for many years a participant in 
the legislative councils. He was successively 
Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of the State, 
and was one of the Presidential electors chosen 
at the last election. It is but truth to say that 
while the labors of his various offices were dis- 
charged with unsurpassed industry and fidelity, 
the honors they conferred were as modestly worn 
as the duties were well performed. 

A man with pure aims, generous self-abnega- 
tion, serious thought, and philosophic reasoning 
like Governor Harris could not be otherwise 
than religiously inclined, though he did not 
realize the complete joy of conversion to God 
till the year 1843. The circumstance of his con- 
version is thus narrated by Rev. Mr. Richards; 
“ At that time, while attending the Rhode Island 
General Assembly, his mind was powerfully 
called to the subject of religion. His relation to 
his Maker, the state of his heart, and his pros- 
pect of his everlasting future, deeply interested 
him. He was convinced that he needed some- 
thing more than he ever yet had experienced to 
prepare him for heaven, even a forgiveness of 
sins and a change of heart. This change he 
sought by earnest prayer. While walking in his 
room at midnight in deep anxiety and distress, 
thinking, and praying; and looking up to God, 
suddenly, as a flash of lightning from heaven, a 
divine influence fell upon him, his burden was 
removed, and he felt a great calm.” 

For some time after his conversion there was 
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considerable indecision in his mind in regard to | but he attributed his symptoms to a bronchial 


the selection of a Church with which to unite. 
There was a Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
village of Phoenix, which had been feebly strug- 
gling with the burdens of accumulating debt and 
a limited membership. After much prayerful 
meditation Governor Harris and his wife decided 
to join this society, and pastor and people were 
surprised and gratified by their unsolicited and 
unexpected application. 

It was fortunate for the society and denomina- 
tion of his choice that, while Governor Harris 
carried his religious principles into his business, 
he brought his business energy and habits into 
his religion. His was no merely-emotional or 
holiday piety, neither was it a doctrinal or secta- 
rian enthusiasm; it was rather a deep-seated, 
godly conviction which contemplated the con- 
stant discharge of sacred duties. Laborare est 
orare was a large part of his creed, though he 
never disdained any of the elemental truths of 
evangelical theology. He felt a deep interest in 
the various educational institutions connected 
with the Methodist denomination, and his prin- 
cipal benefactions were intended to conduce to a 
more elevated scholarship in the ministry. He 
was a Trustee of the Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, of the Providence Confer- 
ence Academy, and of the Biblical Institute, 
Concord, New Hampshire. Although we have 
necessarily introduced many prominent charac- 
teristics in speaking of the religious, political, 
and business life of Governor Harris, a summary 
of the salient points of his character may be per- 
mitted as a brief allusion to his private life. 

First of all he was eminently self-denying, 
constantly and unostentatiously assuming bur- 
dens and privations which belonged to others 
rather than to himself. He was cautious and 
deliberative, never embarking in any enterprise 
till he had carefully surveyed and weighed it 
in every particular. Disinclined to fashionable 
society, and disliking its inanities, he sought 
retirement whenever it was practicable, and 
when compelled to participate in the conversa- 
tion of mixed assemblies, he preferred to acquiesce 
in the opinions of others instead of obtruding his 
own. He was frugal in his habits and prudent 
in expenditure. In his family he was affection- 
ate and considerate, indulgent to the last ex- 
treme; an intelligent adviser and faithful attend- 
ant by the bed of sickness, and a genial and 
cheerful companion by the fireside. 

Governor Harris was for some years troubled 
with what he termed shortness of breath; but 
he supposed that he had recently overcome the 
difficulty. A few weeks prior to his decease 
there seemed to be an aggravation of the malady, 





affection induced by taking cold, and felt no 
alarm on the subject. On the Sabbath preceding 
his death he attended religious service three 
times, as usual. The customary morning exer- 
cise gave place on that day to the funeral service 
of an aged individual, who had been helpless 
for some years. Alluding to this fact in the 
evening social meeting, he said that so far as he 
was concerned he did not desire to outlive his 
usefulness, that he expected and wished to die in 
harness—a presage singular enough considering 
its speedy fulfillment. The next morning he was 
seriously ill, and continued to grow worse till his 
death, in the evening of the following Friday, 
February 1, 1861. 

Although his death was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the chronic difficulty of which he had 
formerly complained, he never seemed to appre- 
hend a fatal termination to his illness. About 
five o’clock in the afternoon of the day he died 
he walked unaided across the room and looked 
out of the window, expressing some concern at 
the non-arrival of a physician who was to con- 
sult with one then present, and who would be 
incommoded by delay. And about the same 
time he inquired cf the one in attendance if he 
should be obliged to remain in the house for 
three or four weeks. Between half-past nine 
and ten in the evening, while sitting up in bed, 
he appeared to fall into an easy sleep, during 
which his breathing grew less and less distinct 
till it was no longer perceptible. 

Thus he died; so gently that those nearest to 
him could not tell when he ceased to breathe, 
and probably with no other consciousness him- 
s2lf save that of falling asleep in this world, and 
of awaking amid the brighter glories of the 
eternal. Spared the instinctive dread of dissolu- 
tion—spared the pang of parting with loved and 
grieving friends—his departure seemed rather a 
merciful translation without the taste of death— 
a literal confirmation of the beautiful sentiment, 
“There is no death, what seems so is transi- 
tion.” 

In view of the honorable example of his life, 
and of his tranquil death, we trust that we shall 
not incur the charge of too partial affection by 
adopting in conclusion the admonitory ejacula- 
tion of the Psalmist: “Mark the perfect man 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace,” 


como . 


SPEAKING ONE’S MIND ROUGHLY. 

THE roughness that speaks its mind, at all 
times and in all places, boasting itself that it is 
only honest, blunt, and straightforward, is‘a habit 
that demoralizes as well as insults. 
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RETRIBUTION. 





BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 


[CONCLUDED.] 
ZESAR, away before the Christian era, found 
the Gauls among the ungovernables, and had 
occasion to say they were intractabiles bello, that 
is, unmanageable in war, always getting whipped, 
of course by Cesar, and only submitting for the 
time with an ill grace, ready to fight again at 
the proper moment. Many of these kings, Bour- 
bons especially, had been laying up wrath against 
the day of wrath, and a little after the American 
Revolution the French people attempted to 
empty the treasury at once in a very expeditious 
and irregular way. Do you not know that if 
you injure and dishonor a race of people they 
never forget it till they recover their place 
again? 

These people are not God-fearing, neither 
were their rulers. The rulers taught the people 
not to fear God, and the people learned not to 
fear God nor man, not even crowned men. The 
people are bad enough, the priests are worse, 
and nobles are worse than all. Now, how shall 
retribution suddenly be meted out to all this 
godless nation? Who shall send destruction to 
them who are not fit to live any longer? The 
French Revolution does the whole work in one 
terrific tempest of wrath and indignation. The 
nobles and priests had murdered the Huguenots, 
and hundreds of thousands of the people had 
perished. Millions even of this long-suffering 
people had died for royalty and priestcraft, now 
let these die a little for the people. That is the 
way the wheel of fortune turns. Nobility must 
get bayoneted, must be stoned, carted to the 
guillotine, and then, headless, be forgot. Louis 
XVI was not a bad man nor a bad king; Marie 
Antoinette was amiable, beautiful, innocent 
enough, but they answered for others, and begin 
this fearful round of tribulation, and the feast of 
death is initiated. The vials of wrath are poured 
out on royalty, then on nobility in a descending 
flood, dire as judgment, awful beyond compari- 
son. Royal heads are chopped off, noble heads 
are held up covered with gore to feast the eyes 
of these people whom these same noble, livid 
lips had taught not to fear God. Away goes 
nobility in a storm of hot, unanswerable wrath 
quick as the thunderbolt. Red vengeance speeds 
over thrones, palaces, sanctuaries, and huts, and 
ingulfs nobility, priesthood, and Sans Culottes in 
one yawning abyss. Ages of crime stalk out 
before the day to stern execution. A whole 
people stand before an unseen judgment-seat 
with none to defend or pity. 


| 


| come to judgment. 





All are godless, rulers, people, all; all must 
The Girondists follow roy- 
alty, respectability goes to the guillotine to pay 
homage to nobility, and all are hustled off to the 
Potter’s field with marvelous facility. We may 
well weep over the slaughter of the Girondists. 
Many of them were true and good, real lovers of 
liberty and man; but they had forgotten God as 
a class, and retribution has fixed its law. Re- 
spectability dies, pouring out its blood where 
royalty expired before it, and now the people 
rule by their Triumvirate. The Sans Culotte 
have the victory—that trio of blood-stained 
wretches exalted to places of power now are 
ruling for the masses. Will every thing go right 
now? Danton, Marat, Robespierre—names of 
fearful import—let them tell how things are 
moving. They have killed all the time, they 
have kept the carts going all day, every day, 
hauling men and women to the guillotine. Dan- 
ton was condemned to death by the tribunal 
he had established for the purpose of destroying 
others. He went to the guillotine. Charlotte 
Corday killed with her own hands Marat—killed 
him while plotting the destruction of others. 
Vengeance was thus gradually descending from 
the throne along the lines of distinction down to 
the commonest of the common people. 

The first Triumvirate who began to rule France 
covered with blood, and themselves only fit to 
die, go thus, as we see. The vengeance of 
Heaven on Robespierre, the greatest monster of 
the three, was still more signal. His lower jaw 
was shattered by a pistol ball; he was then 
dragged by the heels over the pavements into his 
own quarters, and laid on the very table on 
which he had signed so many death-warrants. 
There he lay for nine hours, enduring agony 
unutterable from his wound, half frantic with 
terror of death, and cowering under the jeers 
and taunts of the mob. He was next taken to 
the very cell in which he had a few days before 
confined some of his victims. At four o'clock ° 
next morning he was taken to the scaffold, 
erected on the very spot where his royal victims, 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, had been exe- 
cuted. The blood from his jaw burst through 
the bandage and overflowed his dress; his face 
was deadly pale. He shut his eyes, but could 
not close his ears against the imprecations of the 
multitude. A woman, breaking from the crowd, 
exclaimed, “ Murderer of all my kindred, your 
agony fills me with joy; descend to hell, covered 
with the curses of every mother in France:” 
Twenty of his comrades were executed before 
him; when he ascended the scaffold, the execu- 
tioner tore the bandage from his face; the lower 
jaw fell upon his breast, and he uttered a yell 
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which filled every heart with horror. For some 
minutes the frightful figure was held up to the 
view of the multitude; he was then placed under 
the ax, and the last sounds which reached his 
ears were their exulting shouts, which were pro- 
longed for some minutes after his death. “ Yes, 
Robespierre, there is a God!” said a man, ap- 
proaching the lifeless body of one so lately the 
object of dread. His fall was felt by all present 
as an immediate manifestation of the Divinity. 

Couthon, St. Just, Fouquier, Tinville, Hebert, 
Camille Desmoulins, committeemen, accusers, 
judges, apostles of liberty, goddesses of liberty, 
all went into this tumultuous whirlpool of blood 
and despair. Tho storm swept down all barriers, 
all restraints, all customs, laws, relationships, 
down altogether to that dread abyss which so 
many ages before France had toiled to dig. A 
whole nation for a thousand years wrought to 
make a bottomless pit, deeper than God’s eye 
could see, lower than God’s arm could reach. 
Priests, people, kings made this pit, and then 
came and gazed down its depths, and caught 
each other by the throat, and hurled each other 
down into blackness of darkness. That nation 
had been a long time learning the monstrous 
lie, “ Death is an eternal sleep !’” and now, as if 
to try it, they write the execrable sentence over 
graveyard gates as their last will and testament, 
and are ingulfed together. All are gone into 
one huge grave, over which the world might 
write the terrible word, Retribution. 

Our own nation ought to learn from the past 
of her own history, and avert a doom to which 
every index finger in time points. Unless this 
world and all that is in it is one immeasurable 
falsehood and sham, and all the past a stupen- 
dous cheat, we are in imminent peril, and must 
quickly repent, or meet inflexible retribution. 
If the national consciousness does not recognize 
the presence of wrong, this stupidity is more 
alarming than remorse could be. The injustice, 
cruelty, licentiousness, peculation, treason, and 
violence which is so apparent in the nation ought 
to make every man blush and every Christian 
tremble. God can never be counted on the 
side of wrong. Oppression is a challenge to his 
justice, the defiance of his throne. Oppression 
is the parent of pride, folly, rebellion, revolution, 
and treason, all rampant now, all calling for ven- 
geance. The way of the transgressor is hard. 
There are tiny leaves that float in the air with 
the wind, bearing seed far away. They sow the 
land far and wide; they tell us the course of the 
winds. The incidents of an hour foretell ages of 
history. Behold that United States Senator—a 
name grander far than that of Praetor, Consul, 
or Emperor—sitting quietly at his desk within 





the sacred temple of liberty, under the very 
shadow of the nation’s Palladium. In a moment 
that Senator lies senseless, bleeding, mangled for 
uttering his honest convictions. The cowardly 
assassin who seeks his life goes out from that 
scene like another Cain—a marked man, ap- 
plauded but doomed, an assassin and a hero. 
Ovations attend him at home; judgment waits 
for him. The band of conspirators against God 
and freedom, the traitors who even then were 
plotting against this Government, dwelt with 
delight on the deed. Where now is Preston A. 
Brooks and his illustrious uncle? Both have 
stepped off the stage, but Sumner still lives. 
There is a Judge who disregards both bludgeons 
and bribes. While he sits on the throne of jus- 
tice, treason will find itself staid. Villainy is 
inherently forlorn, hopeless, helpless, and must 
sink by its own weight. “ Whatsoever measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again,” is 
written on the last page of every nation’s his- 
tory. Other matters press upon our memory, 
and time bids us haste. 

A few years ago an itinerant preacher from 
the State of Indiana went to Missouri and en- 
gaged in the high duties of his calling. He was 
a man of singularly-faultless bearing. With the 
courage of the lion he combined the meekness of 
the lamb. He tried to do the will of God, 
quietly, peaceably, and stood at his post striving 
for men’s souls. This useful and excellent min- 
ister of Jesus was seized while engaged in per- 
forming the duties of his office on the holy Sab- 
bath. It was a cold night, the keen winds swept 
the prairies, and the sharp frost pierced through 
the thickest covering. On such a night this 
messenger of God was tied to the back of a 
horse, without even an overcoat, and hurried 
away over the Iowa line on pretense that he was 
a horse-thief. His feet had been tied tight 
under the belly of the horse; the thongs buried 
in the flesh, stopped the circulation of the blood, 
and rendered the feet more liable to be frozen. 
When his murderers at last untied them they 
were solid. His hands were tied in like manner 
and with like consequences. During the prog- 
ress of that dark journey to a death so cruel the 
persecutors were asked to release his hands and 
feet, but they refused with curses. The martyr, 
overcome by pain, wept on the road, and the 
tears froze in solid ice on his cheeks. Thus he 
rode to martyrdom. The purpose of this malig- 
nant persecution and brutal murder was to crush 
out antislavery principles in Missouri; but Kel- 
ley’s blood fructified the soil of the land for 
which he died. When his frozen limbs gan- 
grened, and his frail body shrunk to the grave, 
his words of truth lived on, and to-day Missouz 
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is in the high road to freedom. A ven vle 
class-leader was shot dead in the streets of a 
village in Missouri for the crime of begging for 
the life of his pastor, ther. in the hands of a 
mob. His name was Holland—a name that will 
be green in the annals of Missouri when freemen 
shall remove its curse. Vengeance will follow 
the perpetrators of these deeds through all the 
intricate paths of sin, and cut them down at last 
in unpitying justice. The angel of God’s wrath 
will track them through all extent, till the 
measure they have meted will be measured to 
them again. The infamous design to perpetuate 
human bondage by cruelty and bloodshed will 
meet God's frown and power, and the recoil of the 
death missiles will kill the abominable system 
and its stupid and godless defenders. Its bar- 
baric deformities will grow more hideous at every 
exhibition of its inherent cruelty and essential 
wickedness. God will strew ashes on its fields, 
and kindle flames in its habitations, and blood 
will ery to blood, till the sympathizing heavens 
shal] mingle in the battle for truth. That is in- 
evitable. Every effort of sin to do itself credit 
brings it blacker disgrace. Men who defend it 
and persecute for its sake are laying up stores of 
wrath, dire as the second death, and certain as 
God’s judgments. It is so with all sin, and we 
ought to be warned by history, by experience, 
yours and mine, by conscience, and by the law of 
Ged, that retribution awaits injustice, that God 
is on the right side of every question. 

Recently another transaction of similar atroc- 
ity stains the annals of our country and of the 
age, and bids fair to be even more fruitful of re- 
sults than many of its antecedents. Let it be 
recounted and recorded now that no result other 
than good may follow. At the General Confer- 
ence of 1856 we became acquainted with a ven- 
erable minister of Christ from the South-West. 
He was a man of mien so mild, of deportment so 
blameless, that he won the kind regards of all 
who had the privilege of an acquaintance with 
him. Born in the South, educated there, he par- 
took of its peculiarities, especially the nobler 
traits of Southern character. Converted to God 
in early life, in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
he found a home, an asylum, and has at last 
found martyrdom there. He had the courage to 
adhere to his religious views, to stand by the 
Church of his cheice through fearful persecution, 
which ended in that kind of glory which all 
might envy—a martyr’s crown. That man was 
as incapable of inciting insurrection, as innocent 
of incendiarism, as guiltless in reference to his 
country’s laws, as any matron in our country. 
A man who inherited the blessings of the meek, 


a man stainless in life, a minister of Jesus Christ, | 





an honored presiding elder of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a man who sat in her highest 
councils—that man is hung like a dog for being 
a member of the Methodist Church—is hung in 
the noon of the nineteenth century, in the model 
republic, in the borders of a sovereign State. 
He is dragged from his family, his wailing wife, 
his poor blind child, and, without a trial, hurried 
to the scaffold and to death. 

There are men whose characters are so execra- 
ble, whose souls are so inwoven with every hue 
of crime, whose natures are so brutalized by in- 
iquitous principles, that they dare to apologize 
for this vile murder. We have heard it whis- 
pered that Anthony Bewley had no business to 
preach on Southern soil. What can be thought 
of an American citizen who is so lost to every 
sentiment of honor as to be the cowardly in- 
dorser of opinions so detrimental to freedom and 
dishonoring to God? No right to preach there! 
Born, reared, educated, converted on slave soil, 
he had scarcely been out of a slave State, yet he 
must not preach because he belonged to a Church 
that disapproved the practice of slavery! We 
would not at this time tear open the gaping 
wounds which so irritate the body-politic, but 
only rehearse facts patent to all as the causes of 
national disease. Liberty may be wounded, truth 
depressed, the freest, happiest, best Government 
on earth torn to pieces, but for all these things 
let the authors, accessories, and sympathizers 
know that God will bring them into judgment. 
Revolution is the maddest way to cure national 
evils, chaos the most discouraging of all thiags 
to those loving order. He is a very blind or 
very bad man who affects not to see the causes 
of national disaster. The sun is not plainer at 
its zenith, the stars no more palpable in the 
firmament. 

Repentance always moves heaven to pity, and 
that is our only method of escape from a retri- 
bution we have been courting. Whining, and 


complaining, and making ourselves miserable 


generally is a very poor way of saving a soul or a 
nation; but repenting and bringing forth works 
meet for repentance is a very creditable way of 
manifesting an interest in the welfare of man. 
The age is producing grand results so fast that 
we need not attempt to hasten them by dolefully 
crying over revolutions. We are rejoiced at the 
prospect of a general overturning of things in 
Europe. No child ever looked with more delight 
on the chaos of moving time, on the trunks, 
boxes, baskets, goods and chattels in heaps than 
we do on Italy, the two Sicilies, Papal States, 
and all in the present delightful state of con- 
fusion. The only wonder is that the vile mon- 
ster who recently vacated the throne at Naples 
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was permitted to die in peace. Ferdinand II was 
the embodiment of all that is vile in a tyrant, 
usurper, and villain. His son, Francis II, is the 
son of his father, now happily traveling for his 
health, while his vacated palace is in the hands 
of Garibaldi, the scourge of tyrants and defender 
of liberty. 

Just look at that picture. Garibaldi goes 
from Genoa on the 7th of May. He goes with 
a few volunteers on board a chartered vessel, 
without money and without forces, to attack a 
despot’s realm. Francis II was ruler over seven 
millions of people, and had ample means, numer- 
ous armies and garrisons, skillful generals, and 
the sympathies of the Pope and half of Europe. 
The Pope blesses the king of the Sicilies, and 
wrings his hands and prays to all the saints, 
whether in heaven or not; all the Cardinals 
pray, even to the last one, John Hughes, of New 
York. They besiege the Virgin, while Garibaldi 
does the like for Marsala; they cry to St. Peter, 
while he invests Palermo. They wail at the 
altars of St. Joseph, while he seizes Milazzo; they 
ery aloud in full canonicals and with wonderful 
unction to all the saints and angels to help 
and save Francis, while Garibaldi quietly marches 
to Reggio and Naples, and King Francis is on 
the wing to Gaeta, where Pius IX once found 
an asylum. Thus ghostly trappings, and holy 
water, and genuflections, and oily prayers, and 
immense piety go for nothing when God has 
an account to settle with Francis, son of Ferdi- 
nand, for a long train of abuses. Garibaldi, the 
glorious liberator of Italy, rides in a victor’s 
chariot, and at God’s command is doing the work 
of ages in a single Summer. 

One reflection we stop to make here, and that 
shall be on the worthlessness of shams. Men in 
this age must be valued because they are worth 
something, not because they pretend much. Pre- 
tense to divine right or apostolic sanctity is not 
the bait which will catch the wise. Franeis II 
has divine right, and all the ancestry and pres- 
tige that can give advantage to man. Garibaldi 
has merit, has truth, has sense, and away goes 
the crowned fool and all his trappings in a 
lamentable way, hustled off to Gaeta, while a 
plain eitizen takes possession of Naples. If a 
man has any thing in him he has a divine right 
to get it out in the most effectual way, but if he 
be a dolt he need not go on the stage dressed in 
any wise, for the people know the difference 
between a paper man and a real man, between a 








humbug and a reality. Francis II is respect- | 
fully invited off the stage, but, refusing to go, | 
and standing there crowned, robed, and pleading | 


divine right, he is hustled off, kicked off, and this 
whole world shouts, GarrBpaupr! ~ Garibaldi 


| 





comes, and we see a man, not a hollow, empty 


image, tricked out in gauze and buskins, with 
vast pretense. We verily believe that the people 
are Opening their eyes much more rapidly and 
effectually than at any former period; and as 
they open them they invite all fools to hide 
themselves, all villains to betake themselves to 
silence and shade, all lies to cease pretending to 
be truth. In this serio-comical way people are 
opening their eyes, and politicians, kings, nobles, 
priests are summarily begged to begone. The 
Pope will soon die or run away, the old despot- 
ism of Europe will go to doom and darkness, 
and the inventions of men will cease to be called 
the wisdom of God. Retribution will come on 
statesmen who have proved false, on ministers 
who have fallen, on all men who have attempted 
to destroy truth and oppress man, 

Retribution will descend on private wrong and 
public wickedness. Our country will be vindi- 
cated before the ages, and history will record the 
triumph of truth. It is always best, always 
safest to adhere to the right. The only safety 
for a nation or a man is the shield of the Divine 
Hand, the all-sufficient guidance of the Divine 
Spirit. We have power to seek perpetual rest, 
or doom ourselves to unending pain—the reward 
of sin. Retribution is engraved over every dwell- 
ing of sin, descends on every contemner of God. 
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HE’S DEAD. 





BY MARY B. MILLMAN,. 





O, WEEP and moan in anguish now, 
Spare not those tears, hide not that grief, 
Gaze sadly on the marble brow, 
The troubled heart has found relief; 
He now may rest his weary head, 
All toil is o’er—he ’s dead, he’s dead. 


For him a resting-place they ’ve made 
Where foul weeds creep and serpents hiss; 
The wild rose blossoms near his grave, 
Its perfumed petals fall on this, 
And baby rose-trees shade his head; 
He knows it not—he's dead, he’s dead. 


And silently the cool grass waves, 
And loudly now the cricket chirps; 
Pale flow’rets bloom on new-made graves, 
A vine twines round the spreading birch; 
F’en there they ’ve made his lowly bed; 
He heeds it not—he’s dead, he’s dead. 


Still life goes on, a thing of joy, 
Yet darkened by a cloud of grief; 
Sadness and mirth, a strange alloy, 
Make life’s existence dim and brief; 
The gay world laughs, though tears are shed; 
He heeds it not—he's dead, he’s dead. 
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“I WAS A STRANGER.” 





BY LIZZUE MACE M’FAR@AND. 


N a pretty, light-tinted cottage just in the out- 
skirts of one of the pleasant villages of New 
England lived Mary Miller, a sweet, light-hearted 
girl of seventeen, just rustic enough to appear 
natural, and cultivated enough to feel at ease in 
the most refined society. Here, with the excep- 
tion of occasional long visits to relatives in a 
neighboring State, her whole life had passed. 
Her circle of acquaintances, to use her own ex- 
pression, embraced all the village and several 
neighborhoods around. Mary had a warm heart 
for friendship—not simply for three or four 
intimate friends, but a large, grasping heart, 
which yearned to make friends of every body. 
A pleasant salutation from every one she met 
was one of the necessities of her being. To shut 
her up in a large city where she must daily pass 
crowds of people without speaking would be 
downright cruelty. With all this greediness of 
social intercourse was combined an ardent love 
of nature in her solitude. 

From a child it had been her delight to wander 
alone in the long, sunny days over the little farm 
attached to her paternal home. The house stood 
on a gentle eminence sloping backward and 
downward to a deep ravine, where a broad rivu- 
let babbled noisily over its rocky bottom, eddy- 
ing, and whirling around frequent bowlders of 
massive size, here almost intercepted in its course, 
and there bounding joyously down a mimic 
precipice, laughing back to the sunshine, and 
reflecting in miniature all the beauties of more 
pretentious waterfalls. The opposite bank rose 
steep and rough, with hanging rocks and inter- 
twining branches of gnarled and twisted trees. 
Above and beyond was a sloping corn-field. 
Farther down to the right was the hill-pasture, 
around whose southern and western base the 
sparkling rivulet ran in most accommodatir.+ 
mood. 

On a smooth, flat rock near one of the large 
waterfalls Mary loved to sit, book in hand, till 
the sunlight faded, and then in dreamy mood to 
gaze on the pillared clouds of ever-changing gold 
and crimson. No where were the May flowers 
and violets so deliciously fragrant or so prompt 
in their early unfolding as among those pleasant 
knolls, sheltered from the east wind, and open to 
the west and south. It was a cozy retreat, “the 
loveliest spot on earth” to one who had never 
looked on broader or brighter fields. 





But now a change was approaching. Ever | 
since she was ten years old—for seven years— | 
Mary had attended the village academy, but | 


now her distant relatives were urging the supe- 
rior advantages of a seminary in their own State, 
and pleading for Mary at least two years with 
them. With the full consent of her parents she 
yielded to their wishes. Yet not to their wishes 
alone, for with all her love of home she had still 
the common desire to become acquainted with 
oth lands. Many tearful good-byes were uttered, 
many promises to write given and received when, 
one bright morning in midwinter, she stepped 
into the cars which were to bear her away from 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and all the warm 
love-light of home. It was near midnight when 
she reached her destination. She had been 
watching the bright snowfields, the white cot- 
tages, and dark mountains in the distance, dimly 
defined in the cold moonlight, and her heart was 
busy with tender regrets and happy fancies. She 
did not realize the lateness of the ‘hour when the 
cars stopped, and the conductor in a sharp, quick 
tone called out Winfield. Hastily starting up 
she began collecting the various little articles 
and packages which every woman carries with 
her in traveling, when she heard the well-known 
voice of her uncle pronounce her name, and in 
another moment felt the warm grasp of his hand 
and his kiss upon her cheek, when with a good- 
natured laugh, and a faint attempt at a joke, he 
relieved her of her portable baggage and handed 
her into the omnibus. 

Uncle Henry had a special claim on Mary, for 
he had named her for a sweet, a far- sweeter 
Mary, whose grave was covered with daisies 
before she was born. The nine long years of his 
widowed life had been spent mostly at her 
father’s, and hence uncle Henry had been her 
nurse and playmate in her infancy and early 
childhood. But other warm greetings awaited 
her; the house looked so warm and light in 
pleasing contrast with the slumber-vailed dwell- 
ings around, and scarcely was the voice of the 
driver heard when aunt Gertie and the little 
ones hastened down the granite steps to meet her, 
for the youngest had begged to sit up just long 
enough to give Mary a kiss, 

Mary had formed many acquaintances during 
former visits to Winfield, and now enrolled as a 
student, her kind heart and obliging disposition 
were ever making new conquests, and happily, 
very happily the Winter days glided away. 

Among the older students of Winfield Semi- 
nary was a Mr. White, in whom Mary had taken 
an unaccountable interest. Was it on account 
of his fine figure and manly bearing? He was 
not particularly handsome. Was it on account 
of the universal deference among the students to 
his literary attainments? Was it because she 
never stole a glance at him without meeting his 
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eye? Whatever the reason, she tried by al] pos- 
sible means to conceal this preference. He was 
nothing to her and never would be; probably he 
never thought of her, except, perhaps, when he 
was looking at her. Other young ladies were 
free enough in their praises, and pretended an 
emulation for his favorable attention. Mary 
alone never seemed to see any thing to admire 
in him; never mentioned his name if she could 
avoid it, and always contrived to change the 
current of conversation as soon as possible when 
he was the theme. It was many weeks before 
she would acknowledge to herself that the cita- 
del of her heart was taken, and when she 
did, she was thoroughly vexed with herself for 
her weakness in loving one who had never asked 
her to love him and never manifested any love 
for her. Yet love was there, deep down in her 
heart, and she could not eradicate it. She would 
subdue it though, for of all things in the world 
she would not have a man suspect she loved him 
till he had made the first advances. As for Mr. 
White, the most affable and delightful young 
man in company, making every young lady feel 
so much at ease conversing with him, he became 
reserved and even awkward in presence of Mary. 
He fancied she had guessed the secret of his love 
for her, and that this studicd coldness was an 
intimation that no further advances would be 
acceptable. 

“T am very sorry, Mary,” said her uncle after 
a pleasant little party had withdrawn, “that you 
treat my friend Herbert White with so much 
indifference. There is not a young man of my 
acquaintance whom I esteem more highly, or 
with whom I would rather see you on friendly 
terms.” 

Mary tried to answer carelessly—“I am not 
much acquainted with him. His classes are so 
much in advance of mine, and in a large com- 
pany I can not talk with every body.” 

“But I thought you found time to talk and 
laugh with every one except him.” 

Just then little Florence awoke coughing, and 
Mary hastened to the crib to soothe her. 

A few days after Mr. Miller entered the sitting- 
room with eyes brimful of mischief, and, draw- 
ing his chair close up to his wife’s, with a low, 
chuckling laugh began to tell her he had made a 
discovery. 

“A very pleasant one, I should think, from 
your appearance.” 

“Yes, but can you guess what it is? Mary 
and Herbert are in love—‘ past all surgery !’” 

“O, husband, I think you are mistaken; I 
made the discovery long ago that you wished it. 
But what makes you think so?” 

“T am sure of it. Two young people do n’t 





| try so hard to treat each other coldly for nothing. 
I can see through it all, now.” 

“Well, if it is so I’m afraid they ’ll never 
understand each other.” 

“No danger, no danger,” said Mr. Miller, rub- 
bing his hands. “Just let them alone; take no 
notice of them. They ‘ll make friends after a 
while.” 

“T understand Mr. White is going away im- 
mediately after examination.” 

“The very best thing that could happen. 
He’ll be sure to come back again.” 

A few days later Mr. White called to take a 
formal adieu. Mr. and Mrs. Miller were warm 
in their wishes for his success and happiness 
wherever he went, and urged him to come first 
to their house whenever he returned. With 
Mary there was only a formal shake of the hand, 
and mutually miserable they parted. But per- 
haps a traitorous telegram passed from eye to 
eye, for scarcely a week had elapsed ere Herbert 
White seated himself at his writing-table with 
the desperate determination of making a formal 
declaration of his love to Mary. I can not tell 
how much sentimentality was wasted, nor how 
many letters were written and burned, when, in 
utter desperation, something like the following 
was scrawled and hastily thrust into an envelope: 


DEAR Mary,—I love you; I must tell you if it kill 
me. I know you dislike me; but please burn this as 
soon as you have read it. 


Seizing his hat he hastened to the Post-Office, 
for one moment’s reflection would have con- 
signed this most unscholarly missive to the 
flames. It was certainly a very awkward letter 
to answer, and how Mary contrived to do it we 
never could discover. But she did answer it, 
and not many days after Herbert was warmly 
welcomed by her aunt and uncle, and possibly 
by herself. 

Mr. Miller seemed to claim the visit as exclu- 
sively his own, and made repeated apologies that 
business compelled him to be away that evening. 
The children were not very well and required 
some attention from his wife, but she would 
doubtless be in to entertain him as soon as con- 
venient. Strange for sunt Gertie, she did not 
find it convenient to enter the parlor during the 
whole evening. 

The next day uncle Henry took it upon him- 


| self to write a long letter to his brother and 


sister, informing them of the excellent match he 
had made for their daughter, as if he had any 
thing to do with it. 

Herbert did not return to school, though Mary 
remained another year at her uncle’s. Then she 
went home to spend her last year with her 
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“IT WAS A STRANGER.” 





parents, for she was to be married on her twen- 
tieth birthday. It was a sweet, sad year, for 
Herbert was still undetermined where to settle, 
and even talked of going west, and the thought 
of separation from friends was painful, even 
though the one best loved went with her. But 
Herbert at length decided to rent a cottage in 
her own native village, and to it they removed 
immediately after their marriage. The cares of 
housekeeping came on so gradually that Mary 
found nothing irksome in her new life, and a 
mother’s counsel was always at command. 

Five years glided by, and Mr. White again 
began to talk of moving west. 


and fairest child, caused a delay of several 
months. 
ter and Lillie, their two surviving children, they 


set out to find a home amid the generous prairies | 


of the West. It was hard to sever the ties 
which so many years had been drawing closer 
and closer to kindred and friends. It was hard 
to look for the last time upon that little grave 


which held the form of their own sweet darling, | 


their first, best loved one. But the ordeal was 


passed, for God had given them grace to yield | 


their own wishes to a sense of duty. 


In a few more days they were comfortably set- | 


tled in the pleasant town of Propriety. Around 
them stretched the broad prairie, with only a 
single belt of timber to relieve the eye. 
asters still sprinkled the long grass in star-like 
beauty, and the mellow haze of Indian Summer 
bathed the landscape in a soft, sweet, dreamy 
light. Mary was delighted with her new home. 
The novel landscape had a charming richness for 
her imagination, and the long, warm Indian 
Summer seemed a harbinger of many bright 
days in the future. The Sabbath came with all 
its sacred stillness. The rich tones of the church 
bells fell upon her ear like a familiar greeting; 
the same as those she had heard from childhood. 
But Mary could not go with those who met to 
worship God, for Lillie was too young to take 
to church, and she had no hired girl with whom 
to leave her. A strange, sad feeling came as she 
saw her husband walking to the house of God 
alone. She could not help remembering that at 
home some one or more of her younger brothers 
and sisters always came to beg the privilege of 
taking care of Lillie and Walter while she went 
to church. Her own Church paper, the same 
which had always visited her fiither’s household, 
had been ordered but had net yet arrived, and 
she longed for it as for the face of a friend. But 


while the children were busily scattering petals | 


of wild flowers over the carpet she seated herself 


The time of their | 
departure was determined, but the unexpected | 
sickness and death of little Clarence, their first | 


Early in Autumn, however, with Wal- . 
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| by the open window with her Bible, which had 

| long been her chosen companion. So sweet did 

| the precious promises appear on this first day of 
loneliness that she started with surprise when 
her husband stood in the doorway. 

in You must have had a short service, Her- 

| bert.” 

“The sermon was an hour long; but it was a 
good one, a very good one. I wish you could 
have heard it. You don’t know how strange it 
seems to be at church without you. I think you 
might have helped the singing if you had been 
there.” 

“T should not dare to sing among strangers.” 

“Why not? We sing to worship God, and 
why may not strangers worship him as well as 
the oldest citizens?” 

“We should, but people are apt to notice it. 
And you know I have a habit of singing pretty 
loud,” 

“You have the sweetest voice in this village.” 

Mary met this remark with a quiet smile, 
which said, “ You know I don’t think so.” She 
was so accustomed to wholesale compliments 
from her husband that she had ceased to say 
| they were unmerited. 

The next Sabbath came, soft and mellow-tinted 
as the former, except that the grass was growing 
sear around the cottage. 
| “It is your turn to go to church, to-day, 
| Mary,” said Mr. White, pleasantly. 

Mrs. White was about to decline, she hardly 
| knew why; but her husband was already in the 
arm-chair with Walter on one knee and Lillie 
in his arms. Cheerfully, yet with more than 
usual care, she arranged her toilet. Mary White 
was a tall, graceful woman, and the roses of girl- 
hood had not yet left her cheeks. Mr. White 
| gazed upon her admiringly as she appeared 
| ready dressed for church, but, wonderful self- 
denial for him, did not tell her she looked 
| pretty. 
“Go in at the door on the right, Mary. The 
sexton will give you a seat. I will try to make 
arrangements for renting a pew next week.” 

“QO, how I dread going to church alone among 
strangers!” was her ejaculation as soon as she 
found herself beyond the hearing of her husband. 
It seemed to her she had never felt so weak and 
timid before. Trying to fee! self-possessed, she 
entered, and the sexton led her forward, forward 
almost to the front seat. She would have liked 
a less exposed seat, but felt she had not the right 
of choice. Very lonely she felt in the large con- 
gregation, and when the voice of music arose 
| her heart swelled in remembrance of the loved 
| choir at home, and she bowed her head and wept 
The sermon was rich in sim- 








' during the prayer. 
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plicity and pathos, and she felt soothed and com- | 
| attentions which had been lavished on her there 


forted at its close. 

But strange eyes looked in hers as she passed 
down the aisle, and no friendly look of recogni- 
tion was there’ for her in that richly-dressed 
crowd. Quietly she wended her way homeward, 
and quietly for many alternate Sabbaths after- 
ward she passed in and out of the church, of 
which she was now a member, and no one said 
“good morning.” But people do not speak till 
they have been introduced, and she had no one 
to introduce her. Her little ones required her 
care at nightfall, and hence she was unable to 
attend class meeting. For many weeks she was 
daily expecting the ladies of the village to call 
and make her acquaintance. Custom gave her 
no right to call on those who had not first called 
on her. But she waited till her heart ached for 
a sympathizing friend. The minister's wife called, 
and the wives of two or three of the village 
physicians called and tenderly inquired into her 
health. She returned these calls as promptly as 
custom would admit, and then said with a sigh, 
“ Now I have no where to go.” 

Six months passed sway, cold, Wintery months 
some of them, and the Winter of desolation 
seemed creeping into her heart. She had a pre- 
cious companion in her husband, but business 
kept him from her during the day. She had a 
priceless treasure in the prattling ones who were 
ever with her, but these were not enough. No 
wife or mother loved her own more ardently 
than she, yet she yearned—O, how intensely !|— 
for friends and friendly sympathy. There was a 
deep hungering which cried unsatisfied. Every 
week brought a loving letter from some of her 
numerous eastern friends. Yet these only probed 
the heart into which the terrible homesickness 
was eating like a canker. 

Mary White wore a sunny face in her hus- 
band’s presence. He did not know the deep 
longing of her heart for society. He never 
guessed the mortification she experienced in con- 
sequence of the neglect of those she expected to 
call on her. He would have scorned the idea 
that she was not as good as the aristocracy of 
the village. Never for a moment would he have 
cherished the thought that people did not call on 
her because they fancied ber beneath them. 
Herbert White was proud of his wife, and be- 
lieved her the peer of any woman living. But, 
alas, for the gentle Mary! Her sensitive nature 
was growing more and more keenly alive to 
every fancied neglect. Sometimes she attributed 
this coldness to her dress, sometimes to her man- 
ners, and sometimes to her husband’s occupation. 


the caressed and petted creature she was in her 
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native village, for the remembrance of all those 


now made her wretched. Often, very often, 
when her husband was away and the little ones 
asleep, were her eyes blinded with tears as she 
plied her needle. 

“Six long months,” she murmured, “ six long 
months have I staid here, and now there is not 
a single home in Propriety where I can feel free 
to enter. If I had only one kind, neighborly 


| friend whose house I could enter when I pleased, 





| ily, and now she cared but little for society. 


and who would drop in and sit with me without 
formality! O, this terrible formality! It is 
freezing my life blood. One lady can not make 
a call till she gets her new cloak, and another 
will not go because she has nothing fit to wear. 
As if my dignity would be insulted by a last 
Winter's bonnet !” 

But Mary White was a Christian, and felt that 
she must not yield to emotion. Patient and 
subdued she went about her household duties, 
feeling that she was inexcusable if she failed to 
do all in her power to make home pleasant to 
her dear ones. She could not forget the little 
grave far away beyond the mountains, and she 
knew that there were many hearts that loved 
her. 

As Spring approached, and the violets and 
daisies looked smilingly up to her, she felt a new 
glowing gratitude in her heart to her Heavenly 
Father, who was wisely teaching her in whatever 
state she was, therewith to be content. She was 
becoming accustomed to live in and for her fam- 
But 
as the warm season advanced one after another 
began to call, making all sorts of apologies for 
not having called before, and ere the second year 
had closed Mrs. White began to feel that she was 
appreciated in Propriety, and warm and lasting 
were the friendships formed in atter years. 

Yet she never forgot her first lonely Winter in 
the West. And when year after year new fami- 
lies came to swell the size of their rapidly-grow- 
ing village, she did not forget to do as she had 
wished to be done by. No face beamed more 
kindly on the stranger than hers, or created a 
more sunny atmosphere in the humblest room. 
While she tried never to neglect her home duties, 
she was ever ready to administer to the wants 
of others, both physically and socially, for she 
said within herself, “I, too, have known the 
heart of a stranger.” 


A more glorious victory can not be gained 


| over another man than this, that when the injury 
Sometimes she almost wished she had not been | 


begins on his part the kindness should begin on 
ours. 
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THE STORY OF A MOTHER. 
TKANSLATED FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 





BY J. F. HURST. 





MOTHER sat at the bed of her sick child. 

She was overwhelmed with grief, for she 
believed her boy was going to die. The little 
fellow lay there as pale as Death himself; his 
eyes were closed, and he breathed so little that 
you could only hear a deep gasp at brief inter- 
vals. But the weeping mother grew more anx- 
ious for her dear sufferer. 

A knock was heard at the door, and a poor old 
man tottered into the room. He had a heavy 
blanket drawn closely around him, and well did 
it serve the wearer, since Winter reigned every- 
where. All things were covered with snow and 
ice, and the wind blew fiercely in every wander- 
er’s face. 

While the old man trembled from cold, and 
the little boy was getting a little sleep, his 
mother went after some beer, which she was 
going to warm and give to the stranger. Then 
she took her seat again very near the old man, 
looked at her sick child, who was breathing with 
some difliculty, and then lifted up his little hand 
from the bed-covering. 

“Don’t you think I will keep this child?” she 
asked. “Surely the good God will not take him 
from me.” 

And the old man—he was Death himself— 
bowed his head so strangely that you would 
think he was trying to say yes and no at the 
same time. 

The mother lowered her eyes, looked down 
upon her breast, and then the hot tears of grief 
streamed along her cheeks. Her head was soon 
too heavy to sustain, for three days and three 
nights she had not shut her eyes for sleep. In- 
voluntarily they closed. But it was only for a 
moment; she awoke with cold. 

“What was that?” she said, looking around 
on every side. The old man had vanished and 
taken the child with him. The large clock that 
stood in the corner whizzed, the great pendulum 
fell down on the floor, and the hands stood still. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house and 
called for her child. Out of doors she saw a 
woman in long black clothes sitting in the snow. 

“Death has been in your cottage,” said she, 
“T saw him when he ran off with your child. 
He goes quicker than the wind, and never brings 
back any one whom he has taken away.” 

“Only tell me which way he went,” inquired 
the mother excitedly. 
certainly find him.” 


a “T know it well,’ answered the woman in 





black clothes, “but before I point you out the 
way, you must sing to me all the songs which 
you taught your sick child. I would love to 
hear them. I have often heard them already, 
for I am Night. I have frequently seen your 
tears flowing while you sang them. 

“Indeed, I will sing them all, all to you,” re- 
plied the mother: “but don’t detain me now or 
I shall never reach Death, and never find my boy 
again.” 

But Night sat motionless and silent. Then 
the mother wrung her hands and sang and wept. 
She repeated many songs, but there were far 
more tears than songs. By and by Night said, 
“Go down into yon forest of fir-trees, for 
there is where I saw Death running with your 
child.” 

Far down in the forest the roads divided, and 
the mother could not tell which to take. Close 
by there stood a thorn-bush, leafless and flower- 
less, for it was Winter there, too, and long icicles 
hung down from the branches. 

“Have you seen Death go by here with my 
child?” she asked. 

“Yes, but I can’t tell you which road he took 
till you have embraced me and warmed me at 
your breast, for I am almost frozen to death.” 

Then she pressed the thorn-bush to her bosom, 
so close, so close, that the thorns stuck in her 
flesh, and great drops of blood fell out on the 
snow. But the thorn-bush shot forth fresh, 
green buds, and began to bloom at midnight, so 
warm was the weeping mother’s heart. Then it 
pointed out the way. 

She next came to a great sea, on which neither 
ship nor small boat was to be seen. The water 
was not frozen hard enough to bear, and yet too 
hard to wade through. But the mother must get 
over it somehow if she would find her child. 
Then she threw herself down and tried to drink 
it up, but that was impossible for a human being. 


might take place on her account. 

“No,” said the sea, “my life is not to be de- 
stroyed that way. Let us see if we can not 
become one. I am in the habit of collecting 
pearls, and your eyes are the loveliest ones I 
have ever seen. If you will weep them out into 
me I will take you over to the great hot-house, 
where Death lives and trains flowers and trees. 
Every one of them is a human life.” 

“O, I would give every thing to have my 
child,” said the grieving mother. And she wept 
on till her beautiful eyes fell out and sank to the 





“Just tell me and I[ will | 


bottom of the sea, where they became two bright 
| pearls. Then the sea rose high up, and, with a 
| single sweeping wave, it wafted her over to the 
| other side. Here stood a wonderful house; it 


However, the fond mother thought a miracle 
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was a mile long. And no one could tell whether 
it was a tree-covered mountain, with caves all 
along under it, or a building divided into rooms. 
But the mother could not see, for, alas! she had 
wept her eyes out. 


“ Where can I find Death, who has taken away | 


my little child?” she inquired. 

“He has not arrived yet,” answered the old 
grave-spirit who was waitress in Death’s hot- 
house. “How did you get here, and who has 
been helping you?” 

“The good Lord,” said she. “ He is kind, and 
so ought you to be. Where can I find my 
child?” 

“T know not, and you can not see. This very 
night many trees and flowers have withered, and 
Death will soon be here to take them off and 
transplant them in a beautiful land. Every one 
has his life-tree or life-flower. And these have 
hearts, which you can hear beating. Go and 
listen at the different flowers; may be you will 
recognize the heart of your child. But what 
will you give me if I tell you what you must 
further do if you would find him?” 

“T have nothing more that I can give away; 
but I will go for you to the end of the world.” 

“T have lost nothing there,” answered the 
grave-spirit; “but you can give me your long 
black hair. You know very well that it is beau- 
tiful, and I will give you for it my long white 
hair.” 

“Tf you will ask nothing else you shall have 
it willingly.” 

Then she gave it to the grave-spirit, and re- 
ceived the snow-white hair in return. 

They both went into the hot-house together. 
There the trees and flowers grew wonderfully 
through each other. Here stood beautiful hya- 
cinths under glass domes, there were large 
peonies as tall as trees. Here water plants were 
growing, some of which were fresh, but others 
withered. Great snails were lying about the 
roots, and crabs were moving through the wet 
stalks. Palms, and oaks, and plantains were 
growing in one place, in another parsley and 
thyme. Every flower and tree had its own 
name, and every plant represented a human life. 
The person to whom it belonged was living yet, 
one in England, one in China, and so on around 
the world. Little shrubs grew in flower-pots, 
and some of them looked so stunted and pressed 
up that they seemed to be bursting the pots. 
You could also see flowers with long stalks that 


had evidently been trimmed and trained. The 
sorrowing mother kneeled down at all the plants | 


and flowers, and listened if she could tell which 
was her dear child. 
“This is he!” she exclaimed as she stretched 











out her hand to a little crocus which looked very 
sickly. 

“Do n’t disturb that flower,” said the grave- 
spirit; “but you can stay close beside it, and 


' when Death comes—I am waiting every moment 


for him—do n’t allow him to pull it up. Tell 
him you will serve every other one the same 
way, and then he will not touch it. He is re- 
sponsible to the Lord for every flower in this 
place; he dare not pull up one till the Lord has 
told him.” 

All of a sudden it became as cold as ice 
through the flower-halls, and the mother knew 
very well that Death was coming. 

“ How could you find the way here? and how 
did you arrive before me?” asked he. 

“T am a mother,” she answered. 

Death stretched out his long fingers toward 
the little sickly flower, but the mother held her 
two hands close over it and yet so carefully as 
not to move a single leaf. Then Death touched 
her hand. His touch was colder than the ice- 
cold wind, and they sank down powerless. 

“You can do nothing against me,” said 
Death. 

“ But the Lord can,” she replied. 

“T only do what he wishes,” said he; “I am 
his gardener. I take all his flowers and trees and 
transplant them in the garden of Paradise, in an 
unknown land. But how they grow there, and 
how things are there, I am not permitted to tell 
you.” 

“Give me back my child!” said she, weeping 
bitterly. Then she suddenly seized two other 
flowers, and cried again, “Give me back my 
child, or I will tear up all your flowers, for I am 
desperate!” 

“Touch none of them!” said Death. “ You 
say you are unhappy, and now will you make 
another mother as unhappy as yourself?” 

“ Another mother!” repeated she, and she loosed 
her grasp. 

“You shall have your eyes again,” said he. 
“T have fished them up out of the sea. They 
shone so bright on the bottom; I knew not 
whose they were. Take them again. They are 
now clearer than before. Look with them down 
into this deep fountain. I will tell thee the 
names of the two flowers you were going to pull 
up. You shall see their future, their whole 
human life in the fountain. See now what you 
were going to destroy.” 

Then the mother looked into the deep fount- 
ain, and it was a lovely, glorious sight to behold 
how one flower was going to prove a blessing to 
the whole world. Then when she saw the life 


_ of the other she perceived that it was to cause 


grief and misery. 
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“Both happens according to God’s will,” said 
Death. 

“ Which of these two is the flower of unhappi- 
ness and which the flower of joy?’ asked the 
mother. 

“TI can not tell thee,” he replied. “ But you 
must know that one flower was the life of thy 
child. It was the fate of your own son that you 
have seen, the destiny of your dear boy you are 
grieving for.” 

Then the mother screamed aloud. “ Which 
was my child?” she cried. “O, tell me! Save 
the innocent one from danger and unhappiness! 
Save my child from the great sorrow I saw in 
the fountain! I would rather you should take 
him off to God’s kingdom. Forget my tears, 
forget my weeping, and all that I have asked 
thee and accused thee of!” 

“T do not understand you,” said Death. “Do 
you wish your child back, or shall I take him 
with me into the land which you have never 
seen?” 

Then the mother wrung her hands in greater 
grief than ever. She fell upon her knees and 
prayed to God: “Hear me not, Almighty God, 
if I have wept and prayed against thy will! 
Hear me not; hear not my prayer!” 

And she bowed her head upon her breast. 
Soon Death went over with her boy into the un- 
known but beautiful land, and then the mother 
knew that if her boy had lived he would have 
been unhappy himself and have brought misery 
to others. 

_socoSoo— 
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BY PRESIDENT ALLYN. 


“The Summer tresses of the trees are gone.’ 
BRYANT. 
N Autumn three things force themselves upon 
our minds in a manner very different from 
what they do at any other time in the year. 
These are the air, with its clouds and sky; the 
trees, with their forms, colors, and foliage; and 
the fruits, with their hues, shapes, and uses. 
These three features join with the outlines of the 
hills and mountains and with the expanse of 
waters to form the Autumnal landscape and to 
characterize Autumnal scenery. For instance, 
this 21st day of September is such a day as is 
found only once in the three hundred and sixty- 
five. The air seems to have listened to an angel’s 
lullaby, and hushed that solemn wail which it 
took up after the day »efore yesterday’s storm, 
and has fallen into a sleep softer and sweeter 
than an infant’s repose—an aerial sleep in which 
hive and become visible dreams of a land and a 





| with great propriety. 


season when all care shall end and pain and trou- 
ble shall be forgotten. The sun, broader-faced, 
but more gentle, like a holy old prophet, looks 
through this sleeping air and smiles with a glow 
as warm as fancies of heavenly goodness. The 
clouds are whiter than snow, and they float like 
plumes or like thinnest scarfs of gossamer, which 
might have been bridal vails for the houris. 
And these clouds, evanescent and changeable as 
they are, are relieved, and stand out on a sky of 
such pure spiritual blue as compels one to think 
of a heaven of peace and truth. An indistinct 
hum of insects, and the tinkling of the brook on 
the hill-side, just press the knowledge of their 
existence upon our consciousness; while the 
twitter of the birds picking up the fatness of the 
year, the glorious brightness of the atmosphere, 
the subduing sweetness of the sunlight, the con- 
soling shadows of the clouds, and the melancholy 
beauty of the woods make a picture and leave 
an impression upon the heart worth a journey 
of a hundred miles to see and feel. All things 
in nature are in sympathy, and seem to be pre- 
paring for a translation to the realms of un- 
alloyed blissfulness. 

Yesterday the wooded hill-side and forest- 
crowned ridge were as green and full of leafy 
bravery as the herbage of Spring; for the warm 
September rains, after a cool August drought, had 
started every twig into freshest life, almost like 
that of May. Last night the strong hoar-frost 
lay on the grass “like wool,” and this morning 
in a stinging air every blade of grass and spray 
of foliage was stiff as polished metal. But when 
the serene sun arose from the gorgeous clouds of 
Autumn the magic handiwork of the frost-king 
melted into globes of diamonds and rubies; and 
as that sun rose higher in the heaven his grate- 
ful warmth wrought changes more wonderful 
than the fabled lamp of Aladdin. Those forests 
which yesterday had a sea-like appearance, and 
which were blended into one undistinguishable 
mass, so that they could by no means be separa-' 
ted one from the other by means of the eye, 
have been resolved into ten thousand distinct 
individuals, as the prism resolves and separates 
the rays of color in a beam of light. Each tree 
takes up its own distinctive character, and stands 
revealed almost as clearly in the midst of its 
thousand fellows as though it stood alone. Thus 
it is that some great calamity falling upon a 
nation shows the real distinctive character of 
every man. Prosperity and peace give to all the 
same hue and color, and blend mankind into one 
confused mass. We then speak of the masses 
But when severe reverses 
fall upon the community then every one assumes 
the native character which he possesses, and | 
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stands forth clearly distinguished from those who 
surround him, no matter how closely they are 
related. And, therefore, it is in times of revolu- 
tions that individuals rise into prominence, and 
we hear of great men with strongly-marked 
characters. 

But this leads us away from Autumn scenery 
and the peculiarities of the forest trees when 
overtaken by the common calamity of frost and 
Winter. The hill-side opposite the sun which 
yesterday looked almost like a well-shaven lawn, 
is now—at 4 o'clock, P. M.—as gaudy as a rain- 
bow, and shows at this distance—a half mile— 
every kind of forest trees growing upon it. The 
ash shows many a globe of purple—a purple 
darker than that of the merchant, and when seen 
in the open air, richer than the imperial robes. 
The elm presents a drooping crescent, wavy and 
mist shaped, like an angel’s mantle of soft, warm 
russet. The beech, with his horizontal arms and 
cloud-like form, has assumed a faint, golden yel- 
low, delicate and spiritual as a breath of incense. 
The sugar maple reveals a luxuriant ellipse, the 
top and edges of which are tinged with the rarest 
crimson, This grand tree of all northern forests 
now wears a hat that any cardinal might envy, 
and wears it like a lord spiritual of a realm 
fair, holy, and full of the promise of a future in- 
heritance of unadulterated glory. The broad, 


round head—squared off and slightly drooping at | 
the bottom like a turban—of the silver maple is | 


all aglow with living scarlet-—the queen of the 
forest. The tall, cylindrical hickory is arrayed 
from head to foot with magnificent orange and 
brown. The oak is still clad in green of excell- 


ing glossiness, rich and rare as the costliest satin, | 


save the edges of a few of the topmost leaves, 
where shines the burning red of the furnace. 
The chestnut is brown with sober foliage and 
ripe, rich burs, so full of the promise of fun and 
luxury to boys and squirrels, and seems in that 
comfort-inspiring color as warm as the thought 
of home to a tempest-tossed mariner. The birch 
of several sorts, with its slender twigs and hang- 
ing leaves, is asleep in a night-cap of faint, pink- 
ish buff, and nods with every pulsation of the 
yielding air. The linden, whose majestic head 
bears a crown of leafy honors, stands stiff in 
solemn drab and green, while the hackmatack is 
a tapering spire of yellow, like a spindle of sun- 
light, fixed and immovable, pointing toward 
heaven. The whitish green of the pine, and the 
black green of the spruce and fir, contrast beau- 
tifully and gloriously with the brilliant array of 
flashing hues every-where else spread over the 
landscape. All this gives to Autumn scenery 
not only a greater interest to every beholder, but 
@ more distinguishing grandeur than to that of 


_any other season of the year, and imparts a mel- 
| ancholy to all our trains of thought and reflec- 
| tions. 

These colors are all softened and yet appar- 
ently intensified by the haze that, like a vail, 
rests upon the whole atmosphere, and makes 
every man experience 


“A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only, 
As the mist resembles rain.” 





But Autumn is still more interesting on account 
of the various signs of abundance every-where 
displayed. How pleasing and suggestive of en- 
joyment are the forest nuts and orchard fruits 
hanging in such loads on every hill and vale! 
| The rich brown nuts of the beech, the chestnut, 
| and the hazel are bursting from their shaggy 
| husks and falling in profusion upon the ground; 
the white hickorynut and the uncomely walnut 
and butternut are falling every-where around, 
and tempting the nimble feet of squirrels from 
their nests, and at the same time they call to 
industry the troops of children that abound in 
this rural district. Yet richest of all is the show 
of fruits. Every tree in that orchard on the hill 
groans with a rich fruitage, good enough if not 
| as good as that which grew in Paradise. There 
are purple clusters of grapes set in a leafy fringe 
of yellow, brown, and green, and they jook as if 
| the honey dews of July nights, the golden rays 
of August days, and the delicious breezes of 
September mornings had been woven together to 
produce a tangible symbol of all mental joys. 
There are apple-trees of rich dark green, through 
| whose leaves the red, and yellow, and russet, and 
purple, and crimson, and striped fruits gleam 
like the eyes and laughing lips of nymphs and 
dryads. What a delicate aroma does the apple 
carry with it, as though it had gathered in its 
luscious juices the freshness of Spring rains, the 
sweetness of Summer sunshines, and the crisp, 
spicy tartness of early Autumn, and laid them 
all up for the time of lazy, contented Winter. 
There are apples as juicy almost as an orange, 
and as fine in flavor as “ flagons of wine” with- 
out their danger, and others sour, hard, and bit- 
ter as trials to a young heart; but these will yet 
ripen by time, to be as full of sweetness as is 
that wisdom which age learns by careful experi- 
ence. Then the peach, melting with well-tem- 
pered sweet and pleasanter sour, blushing like 
a maiden in her first love, and seeming to 
covet the privilege of your lips, grows in long 
files on slender twigs, bent beneath its weight, 
and tells us by its fragrant odor, its luscious 
taste, and its perishable frailty, how transitory 
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are our most exquisite joys. 
and in flavor are the burning crimson, and scar- 
let, and gold, and green, and russet, and freckled 
pears hanging in clusters amid the most variable 
of all Autumn’s foliage! What a rich profusion 
of sugar, and honey, and nectar does the palate 
recognize in this often misshapen, uncouth-look- 
ing fruit, though often so handsome and so full 
of all promise of joy and content! And the 
damson, the purple and the yellow plum, how 
soft and satisfying is their pulpy substance, and 
how suggestive of sleep and quiet beneath a sky 
of flying clouds, amid a landscape of dancing 
cclors, and in an atmosphere of lazy repose! If 
any one wants to fancy a Mohammedan paradise 
let him go into a fine orchard and fruit garden 
on such an Autumn day as this and look upon 


such scenery as surrounds me, and if his senses | 
! . . . . 
| lish that which, being unknown, might have 


do not reel and his mind does not feel dazzled 
with his own fancies of future pleasure, then he 
is less than a man or more than a saint. 

Yet if he looks at all this grand display of 
beauty as the special design and handiwork of his 
great Creator, and tries to study out its use and 
learn what it symbolizes, he can scarcely fail to 
conclude that, if the decay of nature, after having 


produced her loads of fruit and seed to be con- | 


How rich in color | 





sumed for future luxury or planted for future | 


and better harvests, be so glorious, does not the 
decay of man’s nature amid the glories of a ripe 
and wise experience, and after having produced 


the excellent fruit of virtue and religion, prove | 
that the night or Winter of death is to be full of | 


comfort, and the Spring or morning of the res- 
urrection thereafter is to be beyond conception 
glorious? 


—eccooo>— 


YOU UGLY-SHAPED THING. 


“¥70U are an ugly-shaped thing, any way; it’ll 
look like a fright; I never could make any 
thing set on you,” and the mother removed the 
garment and vexatiously pushed the child away. 
Little Annie was grieved—who wonders? She 


perish |” 


did not ery, but slowly two little feet passed | 
down the garden walk, and a little form kneeled | 


in the shady arbor. 
and clasped hands, and a bosom heaving. No 
earthly comfort for the little “ ugly-shaped” child. 
No mother’s breast for her to cry herself to sleep 
on, that she might forget her sorrows, for was it 
not her mother who had spoken the unfeeling 
words and driven her from her presence? 

“Ts God good?’ thought the child. 
then, did he make me so unlovely ?” 

Ah, mother, if in after years thy child shall 
not love God her Father who made her unlovely, 
reproach thyself, thou wast her teacher! 


“ Why, 


There was a bowed head | 


THE MOTHER. 


F the many interesting aspects under which 

we may regard the female character there is 
none more striking and beautiful than that of the 
mother. “The excellent woman,” says Goethe, 
“is she who, if the husband dies, can be a father 
to their children.” And no less excellent is she 
when, blessed in her husband’s support, she 
trains her children with instinctive love in the 
ways of purity and happiness. Upon her de- 
volves, under almost all circumstances, the early 
training of the young, and it is a mother’s chief 
praise to see to her house and tend her children. 
An old Christian writer, paying a tribute of 
filial affection, says: “My mother’s lips were 
those of truth itself; but she would rather con- 
ceal the good that was known of her than pub- 


done her honor.” “The fate of a child,” said 
the first Napoleon, “is always the work of his 
mother.” However silenced or neglected, the 
mysterious workings of a mother’s love will one 
day reassert the influence of by-gone years— 


“My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flower. 

I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still, unbroken air 
Her gentle tones come stealing by; 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee.” 


“Depart in peace,” said Ambrose to the weep- 
ing mother of the then dissolute Chrysostom, “it 
is impossible that the son of these tears should 


“ There is none 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 

Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


Hannah More very beautifully describes the 
passion— 

“ A tender mother lives 
In many lives; through many nerves she feels; 
From child to child the quick affection spreads, 
Forever wandering, yet forever fixed. 
Nor does division weaken, nor the force 
Of constant operation e’er exhaust 
Parental love. All other passions change 
With changing circumstances; rise or fall 
Dependent on their object; claim returns; 
Live on reciprocations, and expire 
Unfed by hope. A mother’s fondness reigns 
Without a rival and without an end.” 


Lady Morgan says: “That which the woman 
is the mother will be, and her personal qualities 


_ will direct and govern her maternal instinct as 
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her taste will influence her appetite. . . . The 
perfection of motherhood lies in the harmonious 


blending of a happy instinct with those qualities | 


which make the good members of society—with 
good sense and information, with subdued or 
regulated passion, and that abnegation which 
lays every selfish consideration at the feet of 
duty. To make a good mother it is not enough 
to seek the happiness of the child, but to seek it 
with forethought and effect. Her actions must 
be regulated by long-sighted views, and steadily 
and perseveringly directed to that health of the 
body and the mind which can alone enable the 
objects of her solicitude to meet the shocks and 
rubs of life with firmness, and to maintain that 


independence in practice and principle which sets | 
the vicissitudes of fortune at defiance, fitting its | 


possessor to fill the various stations, whether of 


wealth or poverty, of honor or of obscurity, to | 


which chance may conduct him.” 
There is much care, therefore, devolving upon 
a mother, and much responsibility. The children 
at their mother’s knee may seem, in the language 
of Mary Howitt, to say, 
“Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers; 
Let us take the proper station, 
We, the rising generation, 
Let us'stamp the age in ours. 
We shall be what you will make us, 
Make us wise and make us good; 
Make us strong for time of trial, 
Teac) us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude.” 


The education of the young is one of the most 
important duties of woman—one of the chief 
sources of her happiness, and her mightiest 
power for good. The stronger sex may occupy 
the more conspicuous positions—may receive the 
loftiest praises and the highest rewards; but who 
first molded the plastic clay of the mind of the 
illustrious statesman or invincible warrior? who 
first directed its thoughts and passions? was it 
not a mother? 

“ Be satisfied. 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering annexed to sin; 
Some pang paid down for some new human life, 
Some weariness in guarding such a life—_ 
Some coldness from the guarded; some mistrust 


From those thot hast too well served; from those be- | 


loved 
Too loyally, some treason; feebleness 
Within thine hcart and cruelty without; 
And pressure of an alien tyranny 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But go to, thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad.” 


| 
| DO YOUR CPILDREN GO TO CHURCH?P 





ANY parents allow their children to stay at 

home on very frivolous pretenses, and the 
| children. grow up with loose habits of church- 
| going, and often fall into bad company, and are 
| morally ruined. One of our exchanges gives 
| good counsel on this point: 

“ Mother, I don’t want to go to church,” and 
the speaker, a little bright-eyed boy, looked up 
into his mother’s face with evident doubt as to 
the propriety of saying what he had said. 

His mother, who had often heard the same 
rémonstrance, sat down and drew him to her 
| knee, saying, “Charley, father and I tell you 
that it is best for you. Don’t you think that 
we know best?” 

Charley made a petulant reply, and, although 
obliged to go, yet he went in a very unfavorable 
mood. 

Years passed away. Charley had lived to be 
a man, and had long gladd»-1 his mother’s 
heart by living the life of a Christian. Children 
growing up around him were taught to tread the 
path in which he had been led before. One Sab- 
bath a friend, spending the day with him, asked, 
“Why do you endeavor to get all your children 
to church, whether they wish to go or not? 
You know that many do not approve of such a 
course.” 

Turning to his friend he replied, “ Because I 
owe it to my mother that I was saved from infi- 
delity by the respect for the Christian religion 
instilled into my heart when she sent me con- 
stantly to church.” 

Parents, though you may see no present good 
resulting from your efforts, yet recollect that 
God will bring his seed to fructification—not in 
one season nor in two, but when it pleases His 
almighty will. 

This anecdote is essentially true, and it is the 
writer’s own experience. Gather your children 
together into the sanctuary. There is a spirit 
which will whisper to them—whispers that will 
come to them in after years, faint as the dim 
remembrance of some long-gone dream, loud as 
the voice of the temptation they encounter. 
There will be a spiritual strength, though latent, 
in their hearts, and at some future time they will 
most surely draw from its stores. 





—<s§ Coo 


THE highest joy to the Christian almost always 
comes through suffering. No flower can bloom 
in Paradise which is not transplanted from Geth- 
semane. No one can taste of the fruit of the 
tree of life that has not tasted of the fruits of 
the tree of Calvary. The crown is after the cross. 
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MEN OvGHT ALWAyYs TO Pray.—" And he spake a 
parable unto them to this end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint.” Luke cviii, 1. 

In this precept—to pray always—there is nothing of 
exaggeration, nothing commanded which may not be 
fulfilled, when we understand prayer as the contin- 
ual desire of the soul after God; having, indeed, its 
times of intensity, seasons of an intenser concentration 
of the spiritual life, but not being confined to those 
times; since the whole life of the faithful should be, in 
Origen’s beautiful words, one great connected prayer— 
or, as St. Basil expresses it, prayer should be the salt, 
which is to salt every thing besides. “That soul,” says 
Donne, “that is accustomed to direct herself to God 
upon every occasion; that, as a flower at sunrising, 
conceives a sense of God in every beam of his, and 
spreads and dilates itself toward him, in a thankfulness, 
in every small blessing that he sheds upon her—that 
soul who, whatsoever string be stricken in her, bass or 
treble, her high or her low estate, is ever turned toward 
God—that soul prays sometimes when it does not know 
that it prays.” 


In ABRAHAM'S Bosom.-— And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham's bosom. The rich man also died, and was: buried.” 
Luke xvi, 22. 

How offensive to good taste; and to the figure of the 
text, is the notion of some painters, who represent Laz- 
arus in heaven as reposing in the bosom of the patri- 
arch! Such attempts have a tendency to lessen that 
veneration and awe which we owe to subjects of so sa- 
cred a nature. This world is the legitimate field for the 
painter, but let him not presume to desecrate with his 
pencil the scenes beyond. A beloved son, though at a 
distance, is still said to be in the bosom of his parents. 
“The king is indeed very fond of that man, he keeps 
him in his bosom.” “ Yes, the servant is a great favorite 
with his master, he has a place in his bosom.” ‘“ Why, 
Muttoo, do you never intend to allow your son to go 
out of your bosom?” The ideas implied by the term 
bosom are intense affection, security, and comfort. But 
objects of endearment are sometimes spoken of as being 
in the head. ‘He not fond of his wife! he keeps her 
in his head.” ‘My husband, you are ever in my head.” 
“Yes, beloved, you are in my eye; my eye is your rest- 
ing-place.” 


THE Stones WouLD Cry Ovut.— And he answered 
and said unto them, I tell you, that if these should hold 
their peace, the stones would immediately ery out.” Luke 
ziz, 40. 

Has a man been greatly favored by another, he says, 
Vou. XXI.—40 





Sahinrk. - 


“Ah! if Iever forget him the stones will cause me to ° 
stumble.” ‘I cease to recollect his goodness! then will 

the stones make me to stumble and die.” The idea ap- 

pears to be, says Mr. Roberts, they will arise up and 

cause him to fall. 


SMITING UPON THE BREAST.—“ And all the people 
that came together to that sight, beholding the things which 
were done, smote their breasts and returned.” Luke 
ziti, 48. 

The manifestation of grief is often far more violent 
in the East than in our own country. The frantic 
mother, bereaved of her son, or the wife bereft of her 
husband, beats her breast as if she intended to burst a 
passage to her vitals. ‘I have sometimes been amazed,” 
says Mr. Roberts, ‘‘at the blows which in their agony 
they thus inflict upon themselves.” “Alas! alas! that 
amma [that is, lady] will never cease to beat her 
breasts,” is not an infrequent exclamation of the spec- 
tator. 


BrouGH? HANDKERCHIEFS FROM HIS Bopy.—‘“ And 
God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: so 
that from his body were brought unto the sick handker- 
chiefs, or aprons, and the disease departed from them, and 
the evil spirits went out of them.” Acts viz, 11, 12. 

At a short distance, says Mr. Morier, near the road- 
side, we saw the burial-place of a Persian saint, inclosed 
by very rude walls. Close to it grew a small bush, upon 
the branches of which were tied a variety of rags and 
remnants of garments. The Persians conceive that 
these rags, from their vicinity to the saint, acquire pe- 
culiar preservative virtues against sickness; and sub- 
stituting others they take bits away, and tying them 
about their persons use them as talismans. May not 
this custom have some distant reference to Acts xix, 
11, 12? 


FouNDATIONS OF THE NEW JERUSALEM.—“ And the 
foundations. of the wall of the city were garnished with 
all manner of precious stones. The first foundation was 
jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony ; the 
fourth, an emerald.” Rev. xxi, 19. 

This is not only a description of what must be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, says Mr. King, but it is moreover mani- 
festly corresponding with the mode of building among 
the ancient Romans, who, it is well known, constructed 
their walls from the bottom to the top with alternate 
layers, or rows of bricks, and of white stone, and some- 
times of black flints. Each of these layers was always 
of aconsiderable thickness, or breadth; and while their 
different colors formed a beautiful appearance to the 
eye, and were a most elegant kind of ornament, this 
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mode of placing materials of different dimensions and 
substance in alternate rows greatly strengthened the 
work. 


DAUBING WITH UNTEMPERED MortTar.—‘ Say unto 
them which daub it with wntempered mortar, that it shall 
fall: there shall be an overflowing shower; and ye, O 
great hailstones, shall fall; and a stormy wind shall rend 
it.” Ezekiel xiii, 11. 

In countries destitute of coal, says Mr. Campbell, 
bricks are only either sun-dried or very slightly burnt 
with bushes and branches af trees, laid over them and 
set on fire. Such are ready to molder if exposed to 


moisture, and entirely to melt away if exposed to heavy 


rain dashing against them. To prevent such a catastro- 
phe, all the houses in the Cape colony are daubed or 
plastered over with fine mortar made from ground sea- 
shells. Should only a small hole remain unnoticed in 
the plaster, powerful rain will get into it, and probably 





soon be the destruction of the whole building. Well do 
I remember one deluge of rain that turned a new house 
of three floors absolutely into a mass of rubbish, and 
brought down the gable of a parish church, besides in- 
juring many other buildings. 


KNowi1ne THE ProuD AFAR OrFr.—" Though the 
Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: but the 
proud he knoweth ajar off.” Ps. exxxrviii, 6. 

This is truly Oriental: “ Van avari veggu tooratila ar- 
rika-rain; that is, I know him afar off. Let him be at 
a great distance; allow him to conduct his plans with 
the greatcst secrecy; yet I compass his path, I am close 
to him. You pretend to describe the fellow to me: I 
know him well; there is no need to go near to him, for 
I can recognize him at the greatest distance. See how 
he carries his head; look at his gait; who can mistake 
his proud bearing?” “ How does your brother conduct 
himself?” “I can not tell, for he knows me afar off.”’ 


—clSo—. 


Goins anf Ouarrirs. 


ADJECTIVES GOVERNING SUBSTANTIVES.—A few ad- 
jectives in English agree with substantives, in the 
predicate, generally, and govern a substantive, placed 
after them, in the objective case. Such adjectives are 
worth, like, nigh, near, unlike, worthy, etc. There is no 
preposition to be supplied. 

EXAMPLES, 


“To reign is worth ambition, though in hell.” 
Milton. Par. Lost, I, 262. 
“Alexander the Great was the only hero whom this god 
[Caracalla] deemed worthy his admiration.”"—Gibbon. Rom. 
Empire, Chapt. vi. 
“ He ceased, and next him, Moloch, sceptered king, 
Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven.” 
Milton. Par. Lost, ii, 43. 
“0, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
Shakspeare. Measure for Measure, A. ii, Sc. 2. 
** This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her.” 
Othello, Act v, Sc. 2. 
“* Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled.” 
Goldsmith. Deserted Village. 


THE First PoreT AND PorETEss oF AMERICA.—The 
first poem written on these shores was in Latin hexam- 
eter verse, by Rev. William Morell, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, who visited Plymouth Colony in 1723. The 
earliest poet in New England was Mrs. Bradstreet, wife 
of Governor Bradstreet, and the daughter of Governor 
Dudley. She was called the “mirror of her age, and 
the glory of her sex.” She was known as a writer in 
1632. Her father and sister also wrote respeetable 
verse. 


Rep Tarpe.—This word, so common now, is an En- 
glish expression, originated by Carlyle and made popu- 
lar by Dickens, designed to represent the ceremonious 
delays and official formalities characteristic of the Brit- 
ish Governmental routine. 





PorTRAIT OF CoLtumBus.—E. B. O'Callaghan gives 
the following description of Columbus as represented in 
the portrait of him in the Senate Chamber at Albany, 
New York: 

It is painted on wood, the size of the picture inside 
the frame being 24194 inches. 

The portrait is three-quarter, the left side in front. 
Head small. The face is also three-quarter; oval in 
shape; complexion brunette, inclined to ruddy; age 
about twenty-seven. 

Hair dark auburn, short and curling, with a “cow- 
lick” in the center of the forehead. 

Forehead low and feebly marked. 

Eyes not well open, without expression; color of the 
iris, very dark hazel, if not black. 

Eyebrows well parted, slightly arched. 

Nose prominent, straight, and not aquiline, but broad 
and high between the eyes. 

Mouth small, lips thin, drawn down at the corners 
and sharply defined. 

Chin prominent and pointed. 

Ears low on the head. 

A small white crimped frill, or ruff, surrounds the neck. 

Dress, a black velvet tunic with scolloped sleeves 
gathered at the wrist in a plain tight band, and termina- 
ting there with a narrow white lace ruffle. The lining 
of the tunic is red, and shows through the scollops. 

The right hand holds a mariner’s compass with a 
movable card, all in a brass or bronze box. The left 
hand is extended, and rests on a tabie. 

The background of the figure consists of a dark pur- 
ple curtain, discovering through an open window, on the 
left side of the picture, a view of a castle, walled town 
and harbor, with vessels in the foreground or harbor. 
The town seems to be on the side of a hill backed by 
mountains. On the panel beneath the window is the 
following inscription: 

* Ano. 1592. [?] 
Zt. 23.” 
No engraving has ever been made from this portrait. 
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THE RABBIT IN THE Moon.—The Chinese, when they 
represent the moon, paint in its center a rabbit pound- 
ing rice. The reason for this is found in the following 
legend, translated from the sacred language of the 
Hindoos: 


There is near Benares a forest. Three animals, a fox, a 
monkey, and a rabbit, lived most friendly together in that 
forest. One day the master of the gods, under the garb of a 
poor old man, appeared before them, and thus addressed 
them: 

** My children, do you love this calm, retired place? 
you never feel afraid?” 

“The thick grass is our carpet,’ they answered. 

“We walk through the shady forest, and though of differ- 
ent families we live in harmony. We are peaceful and 
happy.” 

“IT heard of it,’’ said the old man, “and, therefore, forget- 
ting the burden of my age, I come from a very great distance 
expressly tosee you. But to-day I suffer greatly from hunger. 
Could you give me something to eat ?”’ 

At once the three quadrupeds, moved with compassion and 
love, leaped away in three different directions to seek fur the 
desired food. 

After galloping by the river’s brink, the fox seized a silvery 
crab, fresh and dripping, and brought it between his teeth. 

The monkey climbed the highest tree, and descended with 
the most exquisite flowers and the most luscious fruits. 

The rabbit alone returned as he had gone away, and had 
nothing to offer the old man. 

The latter said, with sadness: 

“The monkey and the fox have had pity upon me. 
has the rabbit despised me?” 

On hearing these words of reproach, the rabbit said to the 
fox and the monkey: 

‘** My friends, make here a pile of wood and dead leaves.” 
The rabbit set it on fire and then said: 

**Good old man, I am little and feeble. 
every-where and I found nothing worthy to bring to you. 
I do dare offer my humble body for your repast.”’ 

At these words he jumped into the fire, and there met his 
death. 

The god then appeared under his real features, gathered up 
the bones of the poor little rabbit, and, after a painful sigh, 
said to the fox and the monkey, “I am deeply touched by this 
sacrifice; and as a reward, I shall place the rabbit in the cen- 
ter of the moon in order that his memory may never perish.” 


Do 


Why 


I have looked 
But 


PLAYING FOR KEEPS, OR JOHNNY AN’T GOING TO BE 
A GAMBLER.—We are told that this story is real, as 
children say. There are a great many little boys who 
are in the habit of playing for keeps. We hope they 
will not only read this story, but that they will resolve 
never to take this first lesson in gambling: 


“See, mother, what a lot of marbles I’ve got !”’ said John. 
*“T want you to make me a great big bag to put them in.” 

““Why, where did you get so many, my son?” asked his 
mother. 

“] won them from Pete Jones. See, I got his glass taw, 
too. I loaned him one of mine to play with while he put that 
in the ring. Is n't it pretty?” 

** How much did you pay him for them?” 

“Pay him! Nothing. He and I played for ‘ keeps,’ and I 
was the best player and won all his.”’ 

How much did they cost Peter, do you suppose ?”” 

“If he bought them, they must have cost him about a 
dollar.”’ 





“ And you got them for nothing?” 

“T played ‘upon the square,’ and Pete said I got them all 
fair.” 

“So now you have got a dollar’s worth of marbles, for 
which you never paid one cent!” said his mother, slowly and 
with emphasis. 

John, who was an honest boy, looked at her as if he did not 
fully comprehend the extent of her meaning. 

“Mr. Lowly,” continued his mother, “is a gambler, and 
he wins other people’s money in the same way. He plays 
‘upon the square,’ he says.” 

As the truth flashed upon John that he was a gambler, he 
burst into tears, and asked his mother what he must do. 
After showing him how little evils expanded into greater, and 
how persons were tempted to cheat and defraud when there 
was a prospect to make any thing by it, she told him to return 
all Peter’s marbles, and then to go and ask God to forgive 
him. 

Peter seemed very thankful to get his marbles back. John 
left him whistling a merry tune, which seemed just like he 
was saying, “‘ Johnny an’t going to be a gambler.” 


A Seat on JEANNIE’s Lip.—Jeannie and John were brother 
and sister. Jeannie had a temper which was apt to fire up 
like a lucifer-match, when things did n’t please her. At such 
times she pouted her lips till they looked as if they had been 
stung by a gnat. One day John did something which she did 
not like. Out flashed the angry fires from her large black 
eyes, as she pouted her lips till they looked twice their proper 
size. Her brother, who was full of good-nature, laughed and 
said, “‘ Look out, Jeannie, or I'll take a seat up there on your 
lip.” This funny remark fell like sunshine on Jeannie’s 
heart, and changed her pouts into a smile at once. With a 
siy glance at her brother, she replied, ‘‘ Then I ’ll laugh, and 
you will fall off.’ Thus Johnny's soft answer turned Jean- 
nie’s wrath into good-humor. Had he pouted and spoken 
back, both of them would have been made unhappy. I hope 
the boys will all speak kindly when their sisters pout, and I 
hope, too, that all the girls will leave off pouting. 


Tue Boy THAT HAD HIS Sums Done For Him.—‘ How do 
you like arithmetic?” said Mr. Phelps to John Perkins, as he 
came home from school with his slate under his arm. 

* Not very well.”’ 

“ How do you get along with it?” 

“Well enough. Samuel Price does my sums for me.” 

“ Why do n’t you get him to eat your dinner for you!” 

“‘T could n’t live without eating. I should n’t grow any if 
did n’t eat.” 

“Your mind won't grow any if you do n’t use it. It would 
be just as reasonable for you to get Samuel to eat your dinner 
for you, as to ask him to do your studying for you.” 


i) 


He Knows THE Rest.—A father came home from his busi- 
ness at early evening and took his little girl upon his knee. 
After a few dove-like caresses, she crept to his bosom and fell 
asleep. He carried her himself to her chamber and said, 
‘“‘ Nellie would not like to go to bed and not say her prayers.” 
Half opening her large blue eyes, she dreamily articulated, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord ”— 
then adding, in a sweet murmur, “He knows the rest,’’ she 
sank on her pillow, in His watchful care who “ giveth his be- 
loved sleep.”’ 


Saran Temptinc Carrir.—Little Carrie, a bright-eyed, 
cheerful girl, six years old, was gazing upon some pretty-look- 
ing scissors in a glass case. At length an urgent request is 
made to mother for a pair. 

“No, Carrie dear, by and by; @ little older, and you shall.” 
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A few days after Carrie was observed by her mo’ her looking 
at the scissors wistfully. 

“Carrie, do you not know that Satan is tempting you? Did 
not mother say, No?” 

In the course of a few days the child was left in the shop, 
and was drawn to the glass case. The mother overheard her 
saying, “Go away, Satan; do n’t you know it is very wicked 
of you to tempt me, when mother said I was not to have 
any?” 


Ovr Littte Berroa In Heaven.—Our Bertha was a black- 
eyed little girl, not quite three years old. She used to talk a 
great deal about heaven. One day she said, ‘** Mamma, there 
are a great many little girls in heaven. They are sitting on 
a seat, and.when 1 go there I know they will make room for 
me. O, mamma, it is so far to heaven; Bersa can’t walk; I 
will * .ve to go in a buggy.” 

Bertha is now among the little girls in heaven. She left us 


| 
| 








tanght her a prayer which she always said before she went to 
sleep. A few evenings before her death a voice was heard pro- 
ceeding from her room. On going in she said, ** Mamma, I 
was just saying, Amen. Bersa’s too sick to say her little 
prayer. Good-night, mamma, happy dreams to you.” 

Cc. W. R. 


Onty Mze.—A lady had two children—both girls. The elder 
one a fair child; the younger a beauty, and the mother’s pet. 
Her whole love centered in it. The elder was neglected, while 
“Sweet’’—the pet name of the younger—received every at- 
tention that love could bestow. One day, after a severe ill- 
ness, the mother was sitting in the parlor, when she heard a 
childish step on the stairs, and her thoughts were instantly 
with the favorite. ‘Is that you, Sweet?” she inquired. ‘No, 
mamma,” was the sad and touching reply, “it is n’t Sweet, 
it’s only me.” The mother’s heart smote her, and from that 
hour “Only Me” was restored to an equal place in her affec- 


on a beautiful Sabbath morning in August. Her mother had | tions. 


———OC]COo—— 


Magsife Gleanings. 


Tue SEA-Horse HuntTER AND THE SABBATH.—Else- 
where we notice a volume—‘Seasons with the Sea- 
Horses.” Though its author was without the pale of 
Christian civilization and appeared to be mainly in pur- 
suit of pleasure, and had but the brief Arctic Summer 
in which to seek it, he did not ignore the Christian Sab- 
bath. His mention of its observance is incidental, yet 
is connected with a decided testimony to its practical 
value in the very, circumstances of the voyage. He 
says in the beginning of Chapter VI: 

Sunday, the 17th, was calm, with heavy banks of fog hang- 
ing about. ... Did not leave the ship, but read morning serv- 
ice in the cabin. We never hunt on Sundays, although some- 
times the appearance of a fat seal, or a troop of walruses 
floating past, is eminently tantalizing and severely tries our 
respect for the fourth commandment. I am sorry to say, that 
the greater part of the sailing vessels make no distinction be- 
tween the seventh day and the rest of the week, although 
some of them compromise with their consciences by refraining 
from searching for animals with the boats, merely attacking 
those which come in sight of the vessel. I must leave to the- 
ologians to decide how far these men are justified by the pe- 
culiar nature of their occupation in this entire or partial des- 
ecration of the Sabbath, but of one thing I am certain, and 
that is, that they are no gainers by it in the long run, for 
whether it was attributable to our energies, mental and bod- 
ily, being recruited by a day of rest, or to the fact of the ani- 
mals, the objects of pursuit, having time to settle during 
twenty-four hours’ respite from bullets and harpoons, some- 
how Monday always was, with us, the most successful day of 
the week. 

Verily, a day of rest once a week is of essential importance 
to man and beast, even if on no other grounds than those of 
physical requirements. Wealways considered Sunday to term- 
inate punctually at midnight; in these regions it is just as 
light in July at midnight as midday, and it was a singular 
circumstance—might I not venture, without being deemed 
presumptuous, to suggest that this might be more than merely 
accidental ?—that we saw our first bear a few minutes after 
this Sunday had expired. 


TESTIMONY OF A PAPIST JOURNAL IN FAVOR OF THE 
BrBLE—The Revue des Deux Mondes, a Catholic peri- 
odical published in Paris, gives utterance to the follow- 
ing sentiments in relation to the Bible: 


Much may be said on Protestant diversities and sects, but 
one fact remains certain; it is, that nations where the Bible 








circulates and is read have preserved a strong, deep, and en- 
during religious faith; while in the countries where it is not 
known, one is obliged to deplore a moral superficiality and 
want of principles, for which a splendid uniformity of rites 
can not compensate. Let the learned theologians discuss on 
certain passages, on the authenticity of such and such texts; 
what are such miseries compared to the healthful and pure 
atmosphere which the Bible spreads, wherever it is read, 
whether in low or elevated classes ? 


Do NEOLOGISTS THINK THE BIBLE ErreTeE?—In 
one of his recent speeches Lord Shaftesbury replied to 
the notion so often advanced by modern errorists, that 
the Bible, though once a very good and useful book, is 
now out of date and effete. After referring to the in- 
fluence the Scripture is now exerting in various parts 


| of the world, and the activity of its opposers, as proofs 


of its present energy, he proceeded to urge the follow- 
ing capital argument ad hominem: 


Do the neologists themselves think it effete? If so, why do 
they pass their nights, why do they sweat and toil over the 
midnight lamp, for the sole purpose of destroying a book that 
is so effete, that, if left to itself, would soon die, or become an 
object of general contempt? They do not think it effete. 
They know its power upon the heart and the conscience. 
They know that, if left to itself, that good old book must 
work its own way; and what they deny with their lips they 


| confess with their fears. Ah !.effete it is in one great sense. 


It is effete as Abraham was effete, when he became the father 
of many nations; when there sprang of one, and him as good 
as dead, so many as the stars for multitude, and the sand 
upon the sea-shore innumerable. It is effete, as eternity, 
past, present, anc! future, is effete. It is efiete—and in no 
other sense—as God himself is effete, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever! 


SrrriTuaAL RecoGnitTions.—The reunion of parents 
and children in heaven, as well as of other earthly 
friends, is a cheering and delightful thought. And the 
idea that our departed friends may sometimes be near 
us, or wait to welcome us to the spirit-land, is well 
suited to impress the mind. The touching incident nar- 
rated below occurred in Washington City some years 
ago. It will bear frequent repetition. The narrator 
says: 

A little giri, in a family of my acquaintance, a lovely and 
precious child, lost her mother at an early age—too early to 
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fix the loved features in her remembrance. She was as frail 
as beautiful; and as the bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed, 
as if won by that mother’s prayer, to turn instinctively heav- 
enward. The sweet, conscientious, and prayer-loving child 
was the cherished one of the bereaved family. But she faded 
away early. She would lie upon the lap of the friend who 
took a mother’s kind care of her, and winding one wasted arm 
around her neck, would say, ‘‘ Now tell me about my mamma!” 
And when the old tale had been repeated, she would ask 
softly, ‘‘ Take me into the parlor; I want to see my mamma.” 
The request was never refused; an¢. the affectionate child 
would lie for hours contentedly gazing on her mother’s por- 
trait. But— 
“Pale and wan she grew, and weakly— 

Bearing all her pains so meekly, 

That to them she grew still dearer, 

As the trial-hour grew nearer,” 


That hour came at last; and the weeping neighbors assem- 
bled to see the little child die. The dew of death was already 
on the flower, as its life-sun was going down. The little chest 
heaved faintly—spasmodically. 
“Do you know me, darling!’’ sobbed close to her ear the 
voice that was dearest; but it awoke no answer. 

All at once a brightness, as if from the upper world, burst 
over the child’s colorless countenance. The eyelids flashed 
open, the lips parted, the wan, subsiding hands flew up, in 
the little one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked piercingly 
into the far above. 

“ Mother!’’ she cried, with surprise and transport in her 
tones—and passed with that breath into her mother’s bosom. 

Said a distinguished divine who stood by that bed of joyous 
death, “If I never believed in the ministration of departed 
ones before, I could not doubt it now.” 


WHERE ovr Music Comes From.—Mr. Taylor—not 
Bayard, but he of the Chicago Journal, the author of 
“ The Isle of Long Ago’’—has given us a most beautiful 
thought about music. He says: 


It is a curious thought, that the great translators of the 
dialect of Heaven—the Mozarts, and Handels, and Jubals of 
all time—have caught their notes from the hammers of Tubal 
Cain, or the murmur of running streams, or the winds sighing 
among the reeds, or the songs of singing birds; that should 
there be a bird convention upon a Summer’s day, by a flowing 
river, near a ringing forge, and some master-piece that has 
rolled a tide of melody through mighty minsters, were per- 
formed, its author would be pronounced a faithful listener— 
“only this and nothing more.” How the robin would claim 
its warble, and the brown thrasher recognize its own; that 
bell-note, Robert O’Lincoln would catch up and repeat, and 
the quail whistle back its little share of the song. The soft 
sighing winds would echo a tone, now and then; the stream 
through the reeds murmur on with its own; the hammers 
beat out the battle-like strain, and the rain on the roof wash 
away a whole bar of “the score.” 

So, when the anthem was ended, it would all be drifted, like 
the down of the thistle, back to Nature and Labor again. 
The lark would go up with a carol, and the little ground- 
sparrow fly away with a note, and the music be scattered 
abroad. 


SENTIMENT, ITS CULTIVATION AND GrowTH.—It is 
not more true ot us intellectually than it is with regard 
to our sentiments and feelings, that we make ourselves 
what we are. A writer says: 


Bulbs will grow for a single season in water, but they will 
not flower or grow healthily the next season, unless they be 
put in the earth; so is it with our minds. They will blossom 
in seclusion nourished by thought; but the season of blossom 
passed, their vitality must be renewed by the work and experi- 
ence of life, which is as the earth tothem. From dark, rough, 
common life, stony and earthy, springs beauty and vigor. 
Yet the plant, though removed from the water, must be wa- 
tered—must have influence of sentiment, of imaginative 


fields of daily lite fresh and odorous. 





thought. Wholesome sentiment is rain, which makes the | the article and try another dealer. 





We often speak con- 
temptuously of the sentimentalist, and we do so because his 
feeling is not real; or, if real, has no proportionateness to a 
right activity. He is tawdry, or conceited, or designing. 
Truly fine natures dislike finery, but coarse ones may dislike 
both fineness and finery. There are some who have no more 
heart for fine thoughts than they have ear for fine music. 
But fine thoughts are to pure and deep feeling what fine 
growths are to a warm, summery climate. Flowers and trees 
grow in the earth, and thoughts noble and fine, flowers of a 
transient goodliness, and cedars of stately enduring growth, 
are rooted in and have sustenance from reality. We may 
good-humoredly laugh at, or indignantly expose the dressy, 
foppish, hypocritical exhibitors of prettiness and tenderness, 
and yet earnestly affirm that the imaginative thinker, the 
poet, and the artist, are the most practical men; quite as 
practical as the butcher and the baker. The thinker and the 
poct must be students and lovers of the world. They may or 
may not know a little of engineering and the funds, but they 
must know much of human character and experiences. Their 
practicalness is the bestowal of joys, and hopes, and faith. 
Under their influence the world quickens and shapens. In 
the world as it exists, there is ever a longing to possess a pure 
and lofty idea of things, and by this idea to produce changes— 


a new world. This longing utters itself, and nurtures itself 


| by the imaginative thinkers, whether they be poets or prosa- 


ists. True-hearted poesy becomes, as we may say, the world’s 
wife. Here is an account of the world’s marriage; good came 


of it, though many such marriages must there be before all 
the newnesses will be born that mankind require. 


Minor CoMPENSATIONS FOR THE WAR—We are al- 
ways glad to catch a glimpse of a bright spot in a dark 
picture. A cotemporary gets the following gleams of 
light from the present gloomy picture of our national 
affairs: 

Among the minor compensations for the cost of blood and 
treasure of subduing the slaveholders’ rebellion, may be men- 
tioned the closer identification of native and adopted citizens 
as members of one glorious commonwealth in which all have 
an equal interest. It can not be that the representatives of 
various European nationalities shall fight and toil side by 
side with the children of the soil for a common object, without 
fraternizing in a manner never even dreamed of before. The 
conclusion of the war will leave our various populations welded 
together in a union which no demagogues will ever be able to 
rupture. Even the heavy national debt will for many years 
be in one sense a benefit, by affording to widows, orphans, 
trust funds, and the like, a means for an investment, as sure 
and certain as any thing earthly can be. The worth of this 
may be learned from considering the scores of millions which 
have within a few years been swept away in ordinary securi- 
ties from those to whom the loss was literally irreparable. 


Beating Downy Prices.—The observations said by a ° | 


cotemporary to have been made by Mr. Gough, will be 
suggestive to our Christian readers. We give them 
place: 

Mr. Gough said in one of his lectures, upon information de- 
rived personally from English convicts, that not a few of that 
unfortunate class of persons had formerly been venders of 
vegetables, fruit, matches, and such like small wares, and by 
that humble means had tried hard to gain an honest liveli- 
hood. And they ascribed their failure and fall to the fact 
that their customers were so persistently in the habit of beat- 
ing them down in their prices, that they found it impossible to 
earn a living by fair and honest dealing, and were at length 
tempted to a course of double-dealing, which led them, step 
by step, into lying, cheating, stealing, and finally to public 
degradation and the prison. We think that there is more 
than a grain of truth in this. At all events, one of the minor 
morals is, to give a poor man a fair price for his labor or his 
wares. ‘Beating down” is wholly inexcusable. If the price 
asked is too high in itself, or too much for your pocket, leave 
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GUNPOWDER AND ITs ELEMENTS.—The materials and 
proportions of which gunpowder is composed is seventy- 
five parts of saltpeter to twelve and one-half parts of 
sulphur and twelve and one-half parts of charcoal. 
These proportions vary slightly in different varieties 
of powder, and the standard proportions of different 
Governments vary also, but the proportions generally 
deemed best or “standard” are as we have given them. 

Saltpeter is almost entirely imported from India, 
where it is found in large quantities and transported to 
various parts of the world. Small quantities are found 
in the caves of Kentucky, but insufficient for any prac- 
tical purpose. Sulphur is also almost entirely imported, 
mostly from the island of Sicily, being found in great 
abundance along its southern coast. It is also found to 
some extent in the craters of volcanoes and in the 
vicinity of mineral springs. The charcoal used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder is generally made from the 
willow and the alder. 

The principal gunpowder mills in the United States 
are, Dupont’s, in Delaware; Hazard’s, at Enfield, Con- 
necticut; Laflin & Co.’s, Saugerties, New York; The 
Oriental Gunpowder Company, Boston; and the Schagh- 
ticoke Gunpowder Company. Besides these there are 
sixty or seventy mijls where small quantities are man- 
ufactured. Four of these are in the rebellious States. 


Lunatics In GREAT Britain.—By the report of the 
Select Committee on Lunatics in England and Wales, 
recently published, it appears that there were in all the 
asylums in the two countries 35,992, being an increase 
of 645 over the previous year, and 15,381 in fifteen 
years. From these figures it appears that 1 in every 
600 of the population is in the asylum. The report 
condemns the practice of sending criminal lunatics to 
the common asylums, and in accordance with their sug- 
gestions a building to be devoted specially to this class 
is now in process of erection at Broadmoor, in Surrey. 


Inp1an InsuRRECTION—Some uneasiness has been 
created in Great Britain about the possibility of a re- 
newal of the terrible hostilities in India. Letters dated 
May llth state that a general native insurrection is 
anticipated, and that the natives are preparing for 
hostilities. 


Tue CRIMINAL PoruLaTION oF Lonpon.—Accord- 
ing to Dr. Forbes Winslow there are 16,000 children 
trained to crime; 5,000 receivers of stolen goods; 15,- 
000 gamblers; 25,000 beggars; 30,000 drunkards; 180,- 
000 habitual gin-drinkers; 150,000 persons subsisting 
on profligacy ; and 50,000 thieves. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.—Much interest 
is taken by the British Government in striving to sup- 
press the slave-trade. From a late return made to the 
House of Commons it appears that during the years 
1855 and 1859, inclusive, there was an average number 
of 36 vessels employed each year on the coast of Africa 
to suppress this trade; the average force of men was 


5,462; the whole number of slaves liberated was 4,124. 





The average annual cost of the cruising squadron was 
£458,443, and the amount paid as prize-money to cap- 
tors for vessels taken during the time referred to was 
£95,145 19s. 8d. 


CooLt1E TRADE.—The Coolie trade has been actively 
carried on for some time by both England and France, 
the former mainly in India and China, the latter on the 
coast of Africa. It consists in obtaining persons at a 
certain price from the chiefs of the various countries 
from which they are taken, just as slaves are bought, 
and then indenturing them in the colonies to which 
they are carried for a term of years, to be, at its expi- 
ration, free, either to return to their native land or to 
remain, as they may desire. The moral effect of the 
whole plan on Africa has been to encourage and sustain 
the enormities of the African slave-trade. Against 
this England has nobly protested, and recently Napo- 
leon has concluded a treaty with the British Govern- 
ment for the entire suppression of the Coolie trade on 
the coast of Africa, but retains the right to carry it on 
with India under the same rules and restrictions as 
those that govern British vessels. In many instances, 
doubtless, this Coolie system works well in furnishing 
planters and others with laborers, and in giving the 
Coolies themselves employment, and some faint oppor- 
tunities for obtaining civilization, and, perhaps, Chris- 
tianity; but it is capable of almost all the horrid abuses 
of the slave system. 


A Cave DiscovERED.—A curious cave has been dis- 
covered in a limestone quarry in Scotland, abounding 
in stalactites of fantastic shapes, one resembling a 
human skull, another a horse’s jaw-bone, and then 
again there is the appearance of a complete set of organ 
pipes. The cave is uniform in breadth but irregular in 


hight. 


CARRYING OUT THE GREAT CommMIss1on.—Through 
the agency of the British Wesleyan Missionary Society 
alone the Gospel is preached in more than twenty lan- 
guages at 3,650 places in various parts of Europe, in 
India, China, Southern and Western Africa, the West 
Indies, Australia, Canada, and British America. 


MAGNILOQUENCE.—A correspondent of the Mem- 
phis Christian Advocate says of a Rev. F. E. Pitts, one 
of their divines: “I have repeatedly heard the most 
famed men of America, but there are times when the 
Slame of his pathos licks the everlasting hills with a roar 
that moves your soul to depths seldom fathomed by other 


” 


men 


Lapy CoLLEarans.—Several ladies regularly attend 
the lectures of Professors of the University of St. 
Petersburg and take notes like students. 


Suear 1n Liperta.—Recent information from Libe- 
ria indicates that the sugar-cane culture has commenced 
with vigor. In 1853 not a grain of sugar was raised, 
now extensive plantations of the cane are cultivated. 
Some farmers have sixty acres, and one last year raised 
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fifty-five thousand pounds. The Liberian merchants 
own some thirty small traders, which have been built 
there. They have purchased several larger vessels in 
this country. The imports in 1860 at Monrovia were 
valued at about $300,000, and the exports about 
$400,000. 


CoNGREVE RocKEts.—These rockets are a species of 
fire-work invented by Sir W. Congreve, and first used 
by the British army in Portugal, where they were the 
cause upon one occasion of throwing the French ranks 
into some disorder, but they are not held to be very 
dangerous. They are now used in all armies when 
required, and are very useful for revealing the presence 
of an enemy at night. A rocket consists of a cylin- 
drical case of pasteboard, and sometimes of iron, at- 
tached to the end of a rod. They usually weigh from 
half a pound to two pounds. The cylinder is filled 
with a composition of sulphur, charcoal, and gunpow- 
der, in meal. This composition produces slow combus- 
tion, and propels the rockets by a succession of im- 
pulses. Rockets of from one to two inches in diameter 
have been known to ascend to a vertical hight of 500 
yards, those of from two to three inches diameter 1,200 


yards. For signaling at nights rockets are indispensa- 
ble. They have been seen at distances varying from 


30 to 40 miles. 

HEATING GUNPOWDER.—Gunpowder may be subjected 
to a heat which, while below that at which it explodes, 
is, nevertheless, greater than the melting point of sul- 
phur. In this way all the sulphur may be sublimated, 
and the remaining charcoal and niter rendered non- 
explosive. The object of the sulphur in gunpowder is 
to ignite the other constituents at a low heat. 


SHEET IRon MANUFACTURE.—In rolling out sheet 
iron when heated, an enameled surface is imparted to it 
by sprinkling the proto-carbide of iron over it and 
rolling it into the metal. The proto-carbide of iron 


consists of one equivalent of iron, one of carbon, and | 


one of oxygen. It improves the surface of iron, and 
lessens its tendency to rust. 
out in England by an American citizen for this im- 
provement. 


Discovery IN THE CaTAcomBs.—A gallery, hereto- 
fore unexplored, has been lately discovered in the cata- 
combs of Rome. The tombs and paintings found there 
belong to the first three centuries of the Christian era 
In this gallery many glass vases have been found entire. 


They are made of two thicknesses of glass, of different | 


degrees of fusibility. 
goid, which. have been so well defended by their trans- 
parent envelope, though made fifteen centuries ago, that 
they appear as distinct as when they left the workman’s 
hand. The outer coat of glass is, however, rather 
oxydized in several places. 


Turrty YEARS’ WorK.—Since 1831 the British have 
laid down, at a cost of £330,000,000, ten thousand miles 
of railway, along which they now carry 150,000,000 of 
passengers every year at a distance of 2,000,000,000 
miles, besides an incredible amount of minerals and 
merchandise. During the same period there have been 
laid 10,000 miles of telegraph, with 50.000 miles of 
communicating wire, by which there has been given to 
the people of that country something like an earthly 
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A patent has been taken | 


Between them are designs in | 


omnipresence. In doing this they have been accom- 
plishing a work more stupendous and likely to be more 
useful than any works of which there is record in the 
history of the world—more stupendous than the mighti- 
est industrial achievements of Rome, Greece, or China. 
During the same interval of time they have increased 
their navigation fourfold, and that part of navigation 
which was the most important, namely, steam vessels, 
have multiplied fourteen-fold. 


THe Wortp’s Farr 1N 1862.—English papers state 
that the International Exhibition of Industry for 1862 
promises to be greater than the first, which was held in 
1851. The application now made for space by British 
manufacturers alone, if all were granted, would require 
a building three times the size of the one now in course 
of erection. 


Guy-CoTTron IN ARTILLERY.—During some experi- 
ments lately made in Vienna it was ascertained that 
the guns used by the Austrian infantry could be dis- 
charged fifty-five times in nine minutes and a half with 
gun-cotton. The cartridge was put into the barrel 
without the use of a ramrod. The results with this 
class of guns are said to have been highly satisfactory. 


Iron STEAMSHIP.—An iron steamship has just been 
launched in England which, it is said, can not sink, no 
matter what accident or damage may befall her. She 
has three distinct decks, each of which is air-tight, so 
that if a plate were removed, or a hole knocked 
through the side in either deck, even if her bottom 
; were torn away altogether, she would still float, there 
being no communication between either of the lower 
| 





decks, each of which communicates with the upper 
deck by a separate shaft or hatchway. If a fire were 
to break out in the hold, or in either of the compart- 
ments, it would be only necessary to close the commu- 
nicating shaft and leave it to die out of itself, as no air 
could get to it. 


Rain MEASURER.—A new pluviometer, or rain meas- 
| urer, has recently been contrived by a Frenchman, by 
which not only the number of showers but even the 
number of drops that have fallen on a given spot may 
be accurately determined. The principle consists in 
the effect of the rain on chemically-prepared paper, 
which is unwound in strips from a cylinder working by 
clock machinery. 


OcEAN TELEGRAPHS.—The number 
cables that have been laid in shallow water is thirty- 
one, their total length being upward of 3,000 miles; 
the deep-sea lines, fourteen in number, have a total 
| length of 8,290 miles. Out of 11,300 miles laid, only 
a little over 3,000 miles are in working order. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN Paris.—A recent Paris census 
gives no less than 33,000 persons as connected with the 
production of photographs and photographic materials! 
If photography deprived tens of persons in the shape 
of inferior miniature painters of a subsistence, it has 
manifestly provided employment and incomes for 

| thousands of persons in their places. 


produced 90,680,000 tuns of minerals and coal, valued 
at £26,404,459. Total value of the entire mineral pro- 
duce of Great Britain in 1860, exelusive of stones and 


| 

| 

British Mines.—In 1860 the mines of Great Britain 
elay, £37,121,318. 


of submarine | 
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(1.) CARTHAGE AND HER Remains: Being an Ac- 
count of the Excavations and Researches on the Site of 
the Phenician Metropolis in Africa and other Adjacent 
Places, conducted, under the auspices of her Majesty'’s— 
Queen Victoria’s—Government, by Dr. N. Davis. With 
Illustrations. 504 pp. 8vo. Price, $2.50. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Robert Clarke & Co., No. 55 West 
Fourth-Street, Cincinnati.—While the school-boy learns 
to admire Rome, the mistress of nations, his sympathies 
are always with her great but unfortunate rival. This 
sympathy does not waste its strength in our boyhood. 
It may be the superciliousness of the former and the 
utter desolation and ruin of the latter; but the feelings 
of even manhood always go along with Carthage and 
Hannibal and against Rome and Scipio. Carthage was 
immortalized by her destruction. She is embalmed in 
Virgil and in Livy. Her representations in history are 
Dido, the deceived lover, and Hannibal, the defeated 
hero. So complete was the destruction of Carthage, and 
so long have her ruins been buried from the sight of 
the world, that her very existence had become a sort of 
myth, and her history a vague tradition. It was left 
for the modern archxologist to exhume her ruins and 
search out her antiquities. 

Among these explorers none have made more thor- 
ough work or obtained more satisfactory results than 
the author of the volume named above. His researches, 
though commenced under a series of difficulties which 
taxed his powers to the utmost, were prosecuted with 
unremitting vigor and with complete success. Ruins 
of the most extensive character were discovered, and 
from these ruins relics of great value were obtained, 
among them are some of the finest and best preserved 
mosaics in existence. These with other relics will make 
& prominent figure in the British Museum. Dr. Davis 
also enters very fully into the history, the literature, 
poetry, mythology, and Scriptural relations of the 
scenes he visited. He contends that Carthage was the 
ancient Tarshish of Scripture. The journal of his 
researches is enlivened with many incidents and anec- 
dotes descriptive of the superstitions, vices, and relig- 
ion prevalent among:the Moslems who inhabit that part 
of Africa. The work is accompanied with more than 
thirty illustrations, some of which are colored. On the 
whole we have not read a more interesting work of the 
kind for many days. 


(2.) PRrmary Oxssect Lessons For A GRADUATED 
CoursE OF DEVELOPMENT: A Manual for Teachers 
and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training of the 
Faculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. 362 pp. 
12mo. Price, $1. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati—The motto of this 
work is, “Present to children things before words, 
ideas before names. Train them to observe, and to do, 
and to tell.” The author introduces his Preface by the 
following passage from Comenius, an exiled teacher of 
Austria about the middle of the seventeenth century: 
“Instruction must begin with actual inspection, not 





Hotirrs. 


with verbal descriptions of things. From such inspec- 
tion it is that certain knowledge comes. What is actu- 
ally seen remains faster in the memory than description 
or enumeration a hundred times as often repeated.” The 
plan or rather principle of “ Object Lessons” is further 
developed by a paragraph from Pestalozzi: “ Observa- 
tion is the absolute basis of all knowledge. The first 
object, then, in education must be to lead a child to 
observe with accuracy, the second to express with cor- 
rectness the result of his observations.” On this prin- 
ciple Mr. Calkins bases the system of mental develop- 
ment illustrated in this work. It contemplates an en- 
tire revolution in the process of primary education, 
relying upon the cultivation of the powers of observa- 
tion rather than the exercise of memory. With judi- 
cious use, and in special cases, the book before us would 
be an excellent help. It will afford suggestions of great 
value to the teacher and the parent. But we can not 
recommend it as an exclusive manual. In rejecting the 
memoriter system, it behooves us to be careful lest we 
go to the other extreme. There is a just and true 
mean. Educators should not become hobbyists. 


(3.) FRaMLEY ParsonaGE: A Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope, Author of “Dr. Thorne,” “The Three Clerks,” 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. 530 pp. 
$1. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati—We 
have not read this volume. The author ranks well 
among the English novelists of the present day. Our 
New York Correspondent notices the work in eztenso, 
and to him we refer the reader. 


(4.) History oF MARGARET OF ANJOU, Queen of 
Henry VI, of England. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 16mo. 316 pp. 60 
cents. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.— 
The history of Margaret of Anjou, the Queen of Henry 
VI, of England, is a narrative of remarkable exploits 
and adventures, illustrative of high life in England 
four hundred years ago. Her story, which belongs to 
English history, is more romantic than ordinary roman- 
ces, and will be read with interest. It exhibits the 
good and the evil as well as the sudden and extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes and deeds of violence which marked 
the career of nobles and sovereigns in that age of 
chivalry. 


(5.) Tom Brown at Oxrorp: A Sequel to School. 
Days at Rugby. By the Author of the “ Scouring of the 
White House,” ete. Part II. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo. 373 pp. 374 cents. For sale by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.—Part I of this work 
has never been received by us, and we therefore have 
no disposition to read Part II. This places us, accord- 
ing to Sidney Smith, in a condition to review it without 
prejudice, but there are some cases in which it is not 
best to be entirely free from prejudice. 


(6.) THe ReEcrEATIONS OF A CounTRY Parson. 
12mo. 430 pp. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincin- 





nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This volume contains a 
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series of fourteen essays or disquisitions, written in 
an easy, flowing style, sufficiently diluted not to tax the 


mental powers of the reader very severely even in hot | 


weather. And yet they contain sufficient originality 
and vivacity of thought to keep one awake. Our first 


acquaintance with these papers was made in Fraser's | 


Magazine. We welcome them in their new and more 
permanent form. 


(7.) SEASONS WITH THE SEA-HorsE; or, Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Northern Seas. By James Lamont, Esq., 
F. R. G. S. 8vo. 282 pp. Price, $1.75. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati.—This is a very attractive account of a season 
spent by two English gentlemen in hunting the seal, 
the walrus, and the white bear on the coast of Spitz- 
bergen. It is written in a pleasant style, and presents 
also a copious fund of information in regard to the 
islands, geology, walrus and bear hunting, and the 
methods of living and traveling in the Arctic regions. 
The author is decided in his conviction “that all idea 
of a great open sea around the pole is entirely chimer- 
ical, and that nothing exists within a radius of 600 miles 
from the pole but vast masses of eternal and impene- 
trable ice, unless, indeed, there may happen to be land 
intervening.” He speaks of the opposite opinion of 
“the distinguished Dr. Kane,” but thinks the evidence 
against it overwhelming, and the nearest approxima- 
tion ever made to the north pole by water is that 
made by Scoresby, which was 81° 30’. His plan of 
reaching the north pole is by a dog expedition, start- 
ing the first fine weather in March or April from the 
extreme northern point of Spitzbergen. The distance 
is only six hundred miles, and the journey to the pole 
and back could be made within from four to six weeks. 
He contends that the journey may be made “ without 
undergoing any hardships or privations exceeding those 
inevitable to Arctic explorations.” It will be recol- 
lected by our readers that in the celebrated expedition 
of Sir Edward Parry, in 1827, they weus not ready to 
take to their sledges before the 22d of June. This was 
too late in the season by at least two months. The Sum- 
mer’s sun had then softened and loosened the ice, so as 
to make it both difficult and dangerous to travel. His 
sledges were also drawn by seamen instead of dogs, 
making a vast difference in the speed of travel. Yet 
he reached the latitude of 82° 40’—the highest ever yet 
attained in the explorations of man. He always main- 
tained that it was perfectly possible to make a journey 
by sledge to the north pole successfully. The expedi- 
tion, however, must go out the year before, make their 
preparations and Winter in Spitzbergen. The work 
before us is written in an attractive style, and has sev- 
eral very appropriate and striking engravings as well 
as a map of the entire voyage. 


(8.) THE EptnpurGH REVIEW for July, 1861. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by G. N. Lewis, 
Cincinnati —The following are the topics discussed or 
reviewed in this number: Popular Education in En- 
gland; Literary Remains of Albert Durer; Carthage; 
The Novels of Fernan Caballero; Watson’s Life of 
Porson; The Countess of Albany; The Last Stuarts and 
Alfieri; Buckle’s Civilization in Spain and Scotland; 
Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Equatorial Africa; Church 
Reformation in Italy; Count Cavour. 


| (9.) THE London QUARTERLY for July, 1861. New 
| York: Leonard Scott & Co. Cincinnati: G. NV. Lewis.— 
| The following are the contents: Thomas de Quincey; 
| Montalembert on Western Monachism; The English 
| Translators of Virgil; Maine’s Ancient Law; Scottish 

Character; Russia on the Amoor; Cavour; Democracy 
on its Trial. 


(10.) THe WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW for July, 1861. 
No. CLXIX. American Edition. New York: Leonard 
Scott & Co., No. 79 Fulton-Street. For sale by G. N. 
Lewis, Cincinnati.—Contents: The Life and Letters of 
Schleiermacher; Salmon Fisheries of England and 
Wales; The Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine; 
Churchill on Representative Government; The Countess 
of Albany; Equatorial Africa and its Inhabitants; 
Buckle’s History of Civilization in England; Christian 
Creeds and their Defenders. 

Two articles in this number are worthy of notice, on 
account of their virulence against Christianity. The 
first is the complimentary review of Buckle’s History 
of Civilization, Vol. II. Mr. Buckle’s attack upon the 
clergy of Scotland is thus characterized by the Satur- 
day Review: “The very small degree to which Mr. 
Buckle has penetrated the true character and history 
of such men may be gathered from the persistency with 
which he treats them, and all ministers of religion, as 
almost exclusively guided by a selfish wish for power, 
money, and aggrandizement. Every priest is, in his 
eyes, a bird of prey, a robber, and an intriguer. He 
gives us to understand that he is up to all the tricks of 
the knaves, and that he sees through the clergy of all 
sects. We thought that so very primitive and simple « 
view of the general character of the Christian clergy 
had been exclusively appropriated years ago by the 
cheap Sunday press.” The status of the Westminster 
may be gathered from the closing sentence of the arti- 
cle: “As a great effort to illuminate one of the most 
important questions which at present can occupy men’s 
consideration, it is entitled to the sympathy and the 
admiration of all impartial readers.” 

The second article to which we refer is upon Chris- 
tian Creeds and their Defenders. It is a compound 
made up in about equal proportions of sophistry and 
vindictiveness. It was provoked by the recent general 
uprising against the pernicious errors of the “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and it is a fair testimony to the great- 
ness of that uprising. Nothing else can account for the 


which disgrace the pages of the infidel reviewer. It is 
pleasant to know that the heresies of the Septem contra 
Christum are meeting such a vigorous opposition, and 
that the Church of England will not afford any shelter 
to writers so reereant to all honesty and principle. The 
underlying infidelity of these “ Essays and Reviews” 
has been thoroughly exposed in a former number. 


(11.) Tae Nortn Britisn for Auqust contains—The 
British Universities and Academical Polity; Montalem- 
bert and Parliamentary Institutions of France; British 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island; Stanley’s Eastern 
Church; Edwin of Deira; Recent Discoveries in Scot- 
tish Geology; Freedom of Religious Opinion; Marriage 
and Divorce; Du Chaillu’s Explorations; Buckle on 
the Civilization of Scotland. Published and sold as 
above. 





bitterness, the injustice, and the wretched personalities 
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(12.) BLackwoop for August, 1861, contains—Joseph | schools. This has, perhaps, been owing to the brief 


Wolff; On Manners; Vanghn’s Revolutions in English 
History; Norman Sinclair; The Royal Academy and 
the Water-Color Societies; Mad Dogs; Another Minis- 
ter’s Autobiography; Three Days in the Highland’. 
Published and sold as above. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3; for any two, $5; 
for any three, $7; for all four, $8; for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $3; for Blackwood and the four Reviews, $10. 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one address for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and soon. Remittances 
should be addressed to Leonard Scott & Co., No. 54 
Gold-street, New York. 


(13.) Casar. Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
novit Geo. Long, M. A. 187 pp. 


(14.) Cicero. De Senectute, de Amicitia, et Epistolae 
Selectae. Recensuit G. Long. 112 pp. 


(15.) Lucretius. De Natura Rerum. Recognovit 
Hugo A. I Munro, M. A. 190 pp.—Cexsar was un- 
doubtedly the foremost man of antiquity. As a mili- 
tary chieftain and a statesman, he stood without a 
superior and with scarcely an equal. Without effort 
he almost rivaled Cicero in oratory; in astronomy he 
reformed the calendar; as chief pontiff he purified the 
religion; as a poet he would not have compared meanly 
with Virgil; as a historian he combines the sweetness 
of Livy with the suggestive brevity of Tacitus. His 
narrative of the Gallic War is written in a plain and 
unpretentious style, but it is regarded as one of the 
best productions of Rome’s most classic age. 

Cicero's treatises on Old Age and Friendship have 
always been a favorite collection among Latin scholars, 
and to the Epistles we are indebted for much of our 
knowledge of Rome life and manners. 

Lucretius has never or rarely been used in American 
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courses of study pursued, and to the character of the 
work itself. It is a philosophical poem on the nature 
of things, and is written in a quaint and somewhat 
obscure style, but contains many passages of unsur- 
passed beauty. 

The series of classics in which these volumes are in- 
cluded are issued by the Harpers of New York, and 
are kept on sale in Cincinnati by Robert Clarke & Co. 
They are models of excellence, neatness, and conveni- 
ence, in respect both of the clearness of the type and 
the quality of the paper. The price of each is 40 cents. 


(16.) CaTaALoGuEs.—(1.) Ohio Wesleyan University— 
President, Rev. Frederick Merrick, A. M., assisted by 9 
professors—collegiate and preparatory departments, 
225; Biblical, 14; scientific, 51; academical, 145. Total, 
423. (2.) Iowa State University—President, Rev. Silas 
Totten, D. D., LL. D., assisted by 7 professors. Stu- 
dets—males, 86; females, 86. Total, 172. (3.) Three 
Rivers (Mich.) Union School—Principal, William H. 
Payne, assisted by 6 teachers. Scholars, 434. (4.) Ohio 
Uuiversity—President, Rev. 8. Howard, D. D., assisted 
by 6 professors. Students, 159. (5.) Illinois Wesleyan 
University—President, Rev. O.S. Munsell, D. D., assisted 
by 5 professors. Students, 92. (6.) Albion (Mich.) 
College—President, Rev. Thomas H. Sinex, A. M., 
assisted by 7 professors. Students, 399. (7.) Penning- 
ton (N. J.) Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute— 
Principal, J. W. Wiley, A. M., M. D., assisted by 6 
teachers. (8.) Falley Seminary—Fulton, N. Y.—Prin- 
cipal, John P. Griffin, A. M., assisted by 8 teachers. 
Students, 396. 


(17.) THE SouTtHERN REBELLION, No. I. Price, 10 
cents. New York: James D. Torrey.—In this and sub- 


sequent numbers is to be included a history of the rise 


and progress of the rebellion, and a consecutive narra- 
tive of the events and incidents from the first stages of 
the treason against the Republic down to the close of 
the conflict. 
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Blockade of the Press—Resolveth to Read a Book—Anthony Trollope—Fram- 
ley Parsonage—The National Hymn—Lord John Russell—His Family—His 
Career in Parliament. 

A most thorough and effective blockade of the press has 
been declared and is maintained, save only as to those shallow 


bottoms—the periodica!s—which find it possible to keep them- 


selves afloat by virtue of their lightness of draught. Occasion- 
ally, however, a craft escapes into the open sea, which at once 
becomes an object of interest, rather on account of the rarity 
of such a phenomenon than for any special value in the thing 
itself. But since the business of new publications has so fallen 
off, your correspondent has given the whole class but little 
attention, and so the few over-venturous ones that have ap- 
peared have not been much looked after. Like every body 
else he has read the newspapers, daily and most thoroughly, 
since the fall of Sumter, and this with the attendant excitc- 
ment has effectually excluded most other reading. 

Not long since I resolved aguin to read a book ; but fearing 
to task too severely my thinking powers, now demoralized by 
too much excitement and dissipation, I looked about me for 


ature of the atmosphere. Opportunely the “latest novel,’’ 
because it is almost the only one of the season, was within my 
reach—Framley Parsonage, by Anthony Trollope, author of 
*Poctor Thorne,” e¢ al.—Harper & Brothers. Some three 
years ago, during a brief Summer vacation, I read “ Doctor 
Thorne” at the suggestion of the publishers, as the book was 
then without reputation and the author’s name unknown in 
the literary circles on this side of the Atlantic. Since that 
time Mr. Trollope has not permitted the great world to forget 
him, but has sent forth his productions in such rapid succes- 
sion, as only specially-fertile minds and facile pens can do— 
and the doing of which is often dangerons to the writer’s rep- 


| utation, though possibly not unfriendly to their finances. I 


was sufficiently interested in that story, and by the writer's 
ability as a delineator of character, to feel some interest in his 
subsequently-issued ones, and accordingly I have read most of 


| them, and so have become pretty well acquainted with his 


something suited at once to my state of mind and the temper- | 


style of authorship. But it has happened in this case as it 
has in a good many others, that the reputation achieved by an 
early happy effort was rather damaged than enriched by the 
later issues, till it began to appear that the load laid upon the 
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back of “Doctor Thorne” was becoming a little too heavy. 
When, therefore, I saw the announcement of “ Framley Par- 
sonage,” I felt that I need not read it; nor should I probably 
have done so but for some such fortuities as those I have re- 
lated. But having read it, I am prepared to confess that if 
this latest product of the writer’s pen does not equal its earli- 
est predecessor, it goes a good way toward indemnifying his 
reputation for any damage it may have since suffered. The 
last novel is indeed, to a large extent, a sequel to the first, be- 
ing placed among nearly the same local circumstances, and 
using, to a considerable extent, the same characters—varying 
them, however, sufficiently to avoid any disagreeable same- 
ness. 

Anthony Trollope is now fairly installed as a standard En- 
glish novelist. Falling below the very highest rank in which 
few if any can be reckoned after Dickens and Thackeray, he 
has successfully placed himself in an advanced position of the 
rank and file of better class of living writers of fiction. Per- 
sonally he is a man past middle life, and now in the full 
strength of intellectual manhood. A son of that Mrs. Trol- 
lope, whose name was often spoken in this country a quarter 
century ago, when it became a synonym for a literary virago, 
he seems to have inherited much of his parent’s mental vigor, 
and somewhat of her bitterness of spirit and powers of sar- 
castic delineation. But our novelist is “a good hater,” not 
chiefly on account of the intensity of his dislikes, but also 
and especially by reason of the justice of his judgments and 
the righteousness that characterizes his quict but terrible 
flagellations. Nor is he professedly a growler, but rather a 
good-natured satirist, when he uses satire, and more frequent- 
ly a delineator of the manners of English society, painting 
from nature, and presenting, no doubt, unusual truthful pic- 
tures. But the real artist copies not from the objects before 
his eyes, but from the conceptions of his own imagination, 
and so the artist’s character determines the style and tone of 
his productions, however true to nature they may be. Mr. 
Trollope has evidently seen much of English society, especially 
as that society comes into contact with affairs relating to the 
Government and the public service, in which he has been 
chiefly occupied. Hence he writes about dukes and marquises, 
young lords and youthful esquires, country gentlemen and 
political adventurers, while the scenes of his stories are often 
laid among the excitements of the hustings, and the partisan 
movements of Parliament, and the intrigues of the Govern- 
ment offices. Of course there must be in his novels a due 
proportion of high-born dames and hopeful heiresses, and of 
aspirants for matrimonial alliances, where “blood” and 
money are duly placed over against each other, In all En- 
glish society-novels the clergyman is a standing character quite 
necessary in order to the appearance of reality, and very con- 
venient as a kind of unfixed body in the social system, who 
may mingle with the highest or descend to the lowest without 
doing violence to his official or social position. Our author 
seems also to especially incline to use this character, and in 
most of his tales one or more of them are made to figure 
rather conspicuously. But unlike some other great novelists 
he manifests no uncharitable prejudice against “the cloth ;’’ 
and if it must be confessed that his portraitures of some of 
these spiritual pastors are not such as a Paul would acknowl- 
edge, it can not be said that they are not true to nature, nor 
that the defects of their lives and characters are not relieved 
by many accompanying excellences. 

“Framley Parsonage,” as has been said, is a sequel to 
“Doctor Thorne.” Its principal locality—Framley—is situa- 
ted in the same county—Barsetshire—with ‘Greshambury,” 
the scene of the older novel; but in another portion of it, and 
among quite another set of people. But as the story proceeds 
and new persons and scenes are brought in, the Greshambury 
people become mixed up with the drama, and mutters that 
were disposed of at the close of the former, open upon us and 
advance another stage in the later story. Love affairs com- 
pose one of the ingredients of these tales, though not the 
chief one, and the traits of character most fully illustrated 
are not the tender nor romantic. Indeed, Mr. Trollope is not 
asentimental writer; and though generally in earnest, often 
almost fiercely so, yet a deep vein of practical common-sense 
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runs through all his fictions. It must, however, be confessed 
that he brings his readers into a good deal of undesirable 
company. His great men are uniformly heartless and in- 
tensely selfish ; his young men have all the faults and follies 
of their class; his elderly women are thoughtful intriguers 
for the promotion of their families’ honors, especially in the 
line of eligible marriages, and his young women—not all of 
them—are statues of material beauty, or simpering and sense- 
less dolls, on exhibition and for sale to the highest bidder. 
While moving these figures on his imagined stage, he sits 
himself in judgment upon them, not coldly and heartlessly, 
but in sympathy with their various emotions, yet rising above 
them, and testing them by the standards of truth and right. 
Still he evidently lacks the qualifications requisite to a real 
sympathy with the best emotions of the human heart, whether 
in sorrow or joy, and the world that he portrays is poorer 
than the real one. 

His delineations of the “clergyman,” as a member of En- 
glish society, are evidently the results of some of his most 
careful efforts. Probably the pictures he gives are just and 
true as to a very large share of the clerical body of the En- 
glish Established Church. Of the higher evangelical func- 
tions of the Christian ministry he evidently has not much 
notion, and there is cause to suspect that he has no very ex- 
alted opinion of the specially-religious among the members 
of the Church—a dash at the pietistic school of Oxford—never 
republished in this country—is said to have constituted his 
first essay as a novelist. The sketch of the vicar of Framley 
is drawn with a strong and steady hand. The peculiar tempt- 
ations of his class, and the terrible consequences of only such 
missteps as would appear entirely venial in other men are 
presented with a terrible vraisimilitude in the story of a gifted, 
ambitious, and especially-fortunate young clergyman, endowed 
with many real excellences of both heart and understanding. 
To young men in similar situations it. lessons of reproof and 
admonition may be highly useful; and the general healthi- 
ness of the moral lessons may be useful to all readers. As a 
work of art—a creation of genius—Framley Parsonage is dis- 
tinguished by strong positive characteristics rather than by 
faultless symmetry of form and exquisite finish of workman- 
ship. Its style is faulty as to mere grammatical structure, 
though it has the higher qualities of force, clearness, and the 
power to keep up aitention. The characters are not highly 
finished, but they stand out clearly, and are remarkable for 
their unmistakable individuality. The plan of the novel is 
faulty by reason of too much complication. Some half dozen 
plots, of nearly equal interest, are carried on together, so di- 
viding and distracting the attention as to effectually prevent 
any great interest in any one of them. The denouement is of 
course agreeable; but that is a matter of small account, for 
as in an excursion to some distant object, the pleasure afforded 
by the object itself is of much less account than that of the 
journey thither, so the outcome of a novel is of much less 
consideration than what occurs in the progress of the story. 

So the affair of the ‘National Hymn” turns out a dead 


failure—so dead indeed that it does not even supply an oppor- © 


tunity for the use of the oft-used Horatian verse, “ Montes 
parturiunt,” etc. Not even the “ridiculous mouse” is to come 
of all those mighty labors. That the great public will re- 
ceive the final report of the committee intrusted with the 
business—announcing the failure of the undertaking and its 
total abandonment—with real satisfaction, can not be doubted. 
At first it seemed strange that such men would consent to act 
upon such a committee, which promised them neither pleasure 
nor honor nor emolument; but now it appears that they acted 
from the wisest and most disinterested motives, consenting to 
receive the unfledged offsprings of the patriotic muses into 
their care in order to make sure of it that they should all die 
still-born. In thus stifling the voices of more than a thou- 
sand peeping, croaking, squalling, and bellowing abortions, 
they have made the whole world their debtors. . . . 

Now, that is the way the harsh and unfeeling world treats 
the heart-utterances of the hopeful but trembling children of 
the muses. Twelve hundred patriotic souls aglow with an 
ardent love for our country and its institutions responded at 
once, and in poetic strains, to the intimation that the nation 
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asks for the mystic formula in which to breathe out the full 
soul’s inspiration of patriotic devotion. Who now will ven- 
ture to say that we are not a poetical nation, or that the na- 
tional muse is not thoroughly awake to the crisis that is upon 
us? Never before was therg such a bouquet of flowers “ born 
to blush unseen,” and to “‘ waste their fragrance” upon such 
intensely desert air as that into which these were born to be 
culled, and analyzed, and criticised by those crotchety botan- 
ists, the committee of thirteen. And then at what a price 
were these “effusions”? procured! What heart-wringings, 
brain-rackings, word-weavings, and invocations of all the 
gods and goddesses in the Pantheon, were brought into requi- 
sition by these twelve hundred candidates for the authorship 
of the new “ National Hymn!” Twelve hundred “ poets’ de- 
cided that the thing was done—the required talismanic verses 
were written—though no two of them agreed as to who did 
it—and yet this grave committee failed to find it out; and 
now they declare forsooth that none of all these sprightly 
pretenders could be received as the “ National Anthem.” O 
tempora! O mores! 

It is usually the case that a person of a general notoriety 
has but to die to call forth all the good that can be said of 
him, and occasionally some things not quite so good. 
times it happens that a misreported death sets in motion the 
pens of professional eulogists, or evokes from pigeon-holes 
pre-arranged memoirs, which, like ready-made coffins, pa- 
tiently await the time when they shall be needed, while as 
yet their subjects are among the living—so giving the subjects 
of ante-mortem obituaries an opportunity to guess what will 
be said of them by and by. Just now the great gossiping 
public have the rare opportunity of bowing a distinguished 
character off of the public stage, without the accompanying 
funeral sadness of a demise. In the history of the nineteenth 
century few names will hereafter occupy a higher place than 
that of Lord John Russell, who was a lord only by courtesy; 
for though of noble ancestry, yet being a younger son he was 
himself only a commoyer. The family of Russell is one of 
the oldest and most illustrious of the English nobility, claim- 
ing descent from John of Gaunt, the friend and patron of 
Wickliff and Chaucer, while the first Duke of Bedford—Shak- 
speare’s Prince John of Lancaster—was among the most re- 
nowned of the English nobility of the fifteenth century. 
During the days of terror after the restoration of the Stu- 
arts, the representative of the Russell family became a fel- 
low-martyr with Algernon Sidney, but in 1694, after the tri- 
umph of the liberal cause under the Prince of Orange, the 
ducal dignity of Bedford was given to the house of Russell by 
royal patent. With a singular constancy that family, even 
in its almost princely elevation, has persistently and zealously 
sustained the interests of liberty, and opposed the encroach- 
ments of the privileged classes upon the rights of the people. 

John, third son of a former Duke of Bedford—the grand- 
father of the present nobleman—was born in London, June 
18, 1792. His elementary education was gotten at a pub- 
lic school, and instead of exposing him to the toryism that 
then prevailed at both the English universities, his father 
sent him to imbibe the spirit of freedom from the lessons of 
Dugald Stewart, at Edinburgh. Here the youthful sprig of 
English nobility was brought into contact and rivalry with 
the stern and athletic Scottish intellect in such persons as 
Brougham, Jeffrey, and Horner, and from such associations 
his mind became inflamed with a higher ambition than could 
be gratified with even ducal honors. 

By the traditions of his family he was a whig of the most 
liberal order, and by the accident of his juniority in his fam- 
ily he was a commoner; and these two circumstances determ- 
ined his position in life. His patrimony was princely, while 
both his tastes and his « acation inclined him at once to lit- 
erature and to politics. As an author he never rose to emi- 
nence, though his writings would have secured respectability 
to one otherwise less distinguished. It is, however, as a 
statesman and parliamentarian that he is almost exclusively 
known, and as such his name will be written in the annals of 
his age and country. At the age of twenty-one he entered 
the House of Commons, in which he continued to sit for forty- 
eight years, and most of this time he was the recognized 
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leader of the party with which he acted. His maiden speech 
made during his first session was characteristic, being an ar- 
gument against the forced annexation of Norway to the crown 
of Sweden. He also opposed the interference of England in 
French affairs in the deposition of Napoleon, contending for 
the then unfashionable doctrine of national independence. 
In 1819 he submitted to the House of Commons a proposal for 
the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs, which had become 
an almost intolerable occasion of political and parliamentary 
corruption. This measure he pressed with a tireless energy 
and pertinacity for twelve years, when he saw more than he 
at first demanded successfully accomplished. During these 
years the infamous suit of George IV against Queen Caroline 
was convulsing the kingdom, when, to his great honor, Rus- 
sell espoused the cause of the much-injured Queen, and, side 
by side with Henry Brougham, battled bravely against the 
crowned tyrant and in behalf of the helpless victim of his 
malignity. Defeat in such a cause in the face of the enlight- 
ened English public was itself a triumph, and it is thought 
that the course of the great whig leaders in that case contrib- 
uted largely to their subsequent success, first among the peo- 
ple, and afterward in Parliament. In 1828 he engineered 
through Parliament, and in opposition to the stubborn resist- 
ance of the united tory and Church interests, a law for the 
relief of Protestant Dissenters, allowing them to hold office 
under the Crown; and the next year his party also put upon 
the statute-book its counterpart—the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill. 

All these movements were but the skirmishes which pre- 
ceded and presaged the great approaching conflict over the 
Reform Bill, which Lord John had moved at nearlyevery ses- 
sion since 1819, and to which the attention of the whole na- 
tion was now directed. In 1830 the whigs, having for the last 
half dozen years effectually obstructed every administration 
that had been formed, succeeded to the government themselves 
under the Premiership of Earl Gray. The trained leaders of 
a veteran opposition were now marshaled for the great conflict. 
The struggle which then ensued—Russell of right leading the 
liberal host—seconded by such mighty coadjutors as the Earl 
of Durham, Sir James Graham, Brougham, Macaulay, and 
Apthorpe, was among the most sublime in parliamentary 
history. Twice was the bill carried through the Commons 
and rejected by the Lords—the bishops voting in a body 
against it. Once the whig ministry resigned and the Duke of 
Wellington attempted to form a government, but abandoned 
it after two days; and at last by the sheer force of the out- 
side pressure the tory lords succumbed, but most ungraciously, 
vacating their seats at the test vote and allowing it to be car- 
ried against them by default. The revolution thus effected in 
the practical workings of the British Constitution was scarcely 
less thorough and radical than those which are associated 
with the names of Cromwell and William of Orange. In all 
the later movements of the British legislature Lord John has 
steadily favored the liberal cause. He sustained the bill for 
the sequestration of the Irish Church funds; he seconded Sir 
Robert Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws, and in inaugura- 
ting the free-trade policy. From 1847 to 1849 he was Premier, 
and in each subsequent administration he has either been a 
ruling spirit or the head of the opposition—the position in 
which above all others he excels. So powerful has he been as 
an opponent that it may be said that during the latter half 
of his parliamentary career no administration could account 
itself safe against his ill-will. 

His foreign policy, which has been chiefly that of the Brit- 
ish Government since 1830, has been theoretically consistent 
with his characteristic liberalism—that embodied, at least in 
idea, in the word, non-intervention. 

Hence he has steadily inclined to set aside the claims of 
legitimacy against whatever authority may be actually set up 
against it, and recognizing all governments de facto without 
inquiring into their history. During the revolutionary peri- 
ods of 1848-9 this policy made him the friend of the numerous 
provisional governments set up by the revolutionists upon the 
seats of the old dynasties; but when the reaction came he 
with equal facility, though perhaps less heartily, recognized 
the reinstated despots. The same policy has also now been 
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| followed in relation to this country and the pro-slavery rebels 
| of the South, though the indecent haste with which the attri- 
butes of nationality were accorded to an inchoate rebellion, 
| indicates some other motive than a simple regard to an estab- 
lished line of foreign policy. The whole course of Lord John’s 
public life affords very little evidence that he entertained 
| either affection or respect for his transatlantic cousins, and in 
this he probably only seconded his associate, Palmerston. 
| As a party leader he succeeded by his industry and dogged 
| perseverance in whatever he took in hand, and by his steady 
devotion to certain well-defined political principles, by reason 
of which he came to be relied on by those who sought to 
maintain those principles. But he often failed by reason of 
his unyielding pertinacity, and was dreaded by his associates 
as headstrong and impracticable. He possessed two qualities 
of mind highly unfavorable to successful leadership; he was 
too egotistical to be readily convinced that he was in error, 
and too sincere to yield without being first so convinced. He 
| was, therefore, less a leader than he otherwise might have 
been, though probably not less efficient as a political reformer. 





| 
great commoner and liberal leader, whose voice has swayed 


the House of Commons for nearly half a century, now volun- 
tarily vacates the arena of his conflicts and triumphs, and 
consents to be led away in the fullness of his strength, just 
as he closes his three-score and ten, and with his laurels green 
upon him, to a living entombment in the comparative seclu- 
sion of the “upper house.” It is quite safe to predict that 
Ear! Russell will never be the riva) of Lord John, and poster- 
ity will not very accurately distinguish between a removal to 
the living mausoleum, where a seat is now assigned him, and 
a removal to a place among the mighty dead in Westminster 
Abbey. Hereafter the Earldom of Russell may be illustrious 
in the records of the British peerage, but he will be indeed a 
noble lord who shall raise the honors of the house above the 
level at which it is now placed by the great commoner who 
becomes its founder. 

Dear Editor,—Wil! you accept these scraps instead of some- 
thing more worthy of a place in your columns? The months 
get round so quickly that I find myself unready, and just now 
especially indisposed to bring myself to more vigorous efforts ; 


| 


At length the career of Lord John Russell is ended. The | so I send you the scraps that I find lying about on my table. 
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Stony Broox.—We can no more tell our readers 
where the “Stony Brook” of the artist is, than we can 
assure them of the locality of “Loon Lake.” Yet 
“Stony Brook” is to be found in all parts of the Jand. 
It beautifies many a landscape, furnishes the “ mill- 

| power” of many a village, and sends forth the sweetest 
music as it gurgles by many a rural cottage. The boys 
of the neighborhood all know its cool and shady re- 
treats, its sharp bends, its deep places, its eddies; and 
there, seated upon the moss-covered rocks, how has pa- 
tience had her perfect work as they have waited, and 
waited for “a nibble,” which, alas for their piscatory 
hopes and aspirations, has too seldom come! If our 
reader will open to the picture he may satisfy his curi- 
osity by a sight of the very spot. And there is also the 
very boy still sitting upon the rock patiently waiting. 
Was there ever a more tempting spot for a warm Sum- 
mer or early Autumnal day? It is a place for day- 
dreaming, for communing with nature; a place where 
the soul, dismissing the bustle and the sensualizing in- 
fluence of the outer world, may turn backward and in- 
ward upon itself. The soul gathers strength by rest as 
well as by action. You may crowd it with thoughts 
and stimulate its activities, first to weariness, then to 
weakness. One of the lessons of intellectual strength 
is to let the mind lie fallow for a season, especially amid 
natural scenes of quiet and beauty. Like the bow un- 
bent for a time, it acquires a more powerful spring. 


“Quondam cithara tacentem 

Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 

| Tendit Apollo.” Hor. Carm. ii, 10, 18. 
| 

' 

| 


The great intellects of our race—especially orators and 
poets—have delighted in this communion with nature. 
From its inspiration they have gathered their mightiest 
strength and been enriched with their noblest thoughts. 
To the lovers of nature “Stony Brook”—the Stony 
Brook of the artist—will prove one of our most at- 
| tractive pictures. The beauty and effectiveness of the 
| general design are much enhanced by the tints so deli- 





eately applied. They give a naturalness to the whole, 
or, as the little boy critic said, they make it “ real.” 


Ex-GovERNok HArRRIs.—We invite especial attention 
to the portrait and sketch of Ex-Governor Harris, of 
Rhode Island, which we publish in this number. Hon. 
Elisha Harris has long been known as one of the no- 
blest laymen in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
well as one of the ablest and purest of our public 
men. His wise counsels and pecuniary contributions 
have aided Iargely in giving solidity and efficiency to 
our literary institutions in New England. We are glad 
to honor the memory of such a man. 


Our CoNTRIBUTORS must have patience. The number 
of articles on hand and constantly coming to hand ren- 
ders delay unavoidable. 


ARTICLES DEcLINED.—The following poems we must 
respectfully decline: The Widow and her Son; An Ob- 
lation; October; The Departed; Life’s Battle; Disap- 
pointments; The Old Church; Summer; Friendship; 
On the Death of ; Moonrise on the Prairie; Friend- 
ship; Danger of Delay; A Warning; Memories of the 





Past; Faded Joys; Longings; Beyond the Twilight— 


anonymous—Why Should I Grieve? The author of 
The Magdalen’s Prayer, The Orphan’s Night Song, etc., 
should cultivate her talents. We have also “ The First 
Eclogue of Virgil’s Bucolics” translated into hexameter 
verse. The translation is ingeniously made—not always 
smooth—yet the whole is well sustained. The number 
of our readers who would be interested in such a poem 
is too small to warrant its insertion. 

We must also decline the following prose articles: 
Essay on Character; A Backward Glance, or Going up 
Alone; Cultivate; sthetics; Flowers; The War. 


PROFESSOR MAHAN AND OpyLic Forces.—In the 
form of verse one of our poetical contributors has 
brought some hard logic to bear upon Professor Mahan. 
“The Witch of Endor” has served him a good purpose, 
having enabled him to sight the masked batteries of the 
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enemy and to drop a few red-hot shot and shells into 
their very midst: 


PROFESSOR MAHAN. 


BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Down! busy-bodies, intermit your gab— 
Be eyes to see and ears to hear withal ; 

See and be instantly psychologized 

To mute attention; hear with all your ears, 
And be supremely edified, for lo! 

Sir oracle, Manan, now has the floor. 


Profoundly erudite in German lore, 

Touching odylic forces—who are they ?— 

And biologic science, he asserts 

Square in the teeth of commentators old 

And long authoritative—schoolmen grave, 
High churchmen, kirkmen, ultra literalists, 
Bold radicals, conservatives, in short 

The world of strong theology in arms, 

He boldly, promptly, valiantly asserts, 

“ The witch of Endor called up Samuel 

From his deep grave by sheer odylic force.” 
What more could he have said and keep his head? 
What less could he have said and have a head? 
It means, in common English, that the witch 
Bound psychologic wool upon the eyes 

Of verdant Saul—she made the king believe 
He saw a ghost he did not see, and heard 

A sermon never uttered—never heard. 

Most learned doctor of divinity 

And teacher in our modern Israel, 

Please help our understanding, we beseech : 
If prophets long “‘ defunct”’ are raised again 
By process summary and given rules, 

With classical Dutch names, not very clear— 
If by odylic force you raise the dead— 

What virtue is there in these miracles 

Which make the groundwork of our faith and hope? 
What need of a Divinity to do 

What human science can perform as well? 
Again, if your hypothesis be true, ’t is true 
That any shrewd biologist can play 

On your credulity, and make you see and hear 
Words never spoken, things that never were, 
And train your faith into conviction strong 
Of uttered prophecies where none were given. 
If prophecies are given at loose ends, 
Through biologic shuttlecocks, the whole 
Sublime construction of that massive dome, 
The Bible prophecies, becomes a farce— 

A blasphemy, a crime against all men! 

If true, then prophecies and raising of the dead 
Become the pastime of the lowest wits— 

The tale of Lazarus a petty fraud, 

And all pretensions of your faith and hope 
Are baseiess as the groundwork of a lie. 


Oup Letrers.—Reader, have you an old portfolio in 
which the accumulated letters of years have been stowed 
away? Preserve it. By and by you will look upon it 
asa treasure. It will be rich in memories of the past-— 
memories that become richer the farther that past is re- 
moved. The opening of an old portfolio called forth 
the following thoughts from a correspondent: 


What a host of remembrances crowd upon my mind as TI 


examine the contents of my old portfolio, which has been a 
true friend to me so many years! I draw from its “ misty 
depths” sheet upon sheet of closely-written paper, now be- 
come yellow and faded with age, and tears will fall when I 
think of the sad changes which have been wrought since these 
letters were written, of which there is a ‘massive pile” be- 
fore me heaped in strange, most uncomely disorder. The first 
one which I open is from a school friend, written in a fair, 








girlish hand, the substance of which was a most pressing in- 
vitation to spend the Summer vacation with her in her home 
among the green valleys of New England. ‘Come, and to- 
gether we will roam among these vales—we will give dull 
care to the winds and welcome Pleasure to our hearts. We 
will be happy once more as we have been in years gone by. 
Come, and together we will visit the haunts of our early child- 
hood, and visit the dear old friends whom, I trust, you have 
not forgotten.” Then with a few lines of touching tenderness, 
speaking so truly her unchanging heart, the letter closed. 
Years have passed since then, yet the memory of those happy 
days is as pleasant to think upon as though no dark cloud of 
trouble had since shrouded our spirits in its gloom. Friends 
much loved have since passed away; but Death—stern, re- 
lentless messenger—has left us both to sojourn here a little 
longer till He calls us ‘* home.” 

Here is another letter which I have singled out from among 
the number; it was written to me during an absence from 
home. But one sentence I shall give; it is this: ‘‘Come 
home, we miss you.’’ Pleasing, cheering words; truly there 
is no place like home. We may try for a time the gayeties of 
the world; we may bow at Fashion’s golden shrine; yet if 
there is any soul within us—that noblest part of self—we soon 
tire of these frivolities; there is still an ‘aching void.” 
Heart-sick and weary we turn away and find in home-joys, in 
the society of dear, familiar friends—a something which sa- 
tiates the inner man. ‘ We miss you:”’ ’t is pleasant to be 
missed; to know that when we are away, that the loved ones 
miss us at home, and that when they kneel in prayer we are 
remembered. Home—true friends— ur only earthly joys. 

I have a letter now bearing a foreign post-mark. It came 
from a sister traveling in Europe—a frail, delicate being, her 
features stamped with all the loveliness which Nature gives; 
but with all this, health, blessed boon of Heaven, was denied. 
The letter was a long one, tender and sad. ‘I shall never,”’ 
wrote she, “return to my own dear native America. ’T is 
hard to die a stranger in a strange land, and to know that I 
never again shall see the dear loved ones at home; but though 
we never shall meet again on earth, we *ll meet above in the 
paradise of God.” A few days after her spirit passed from 
earth, and the beautiful casket—as beautiful in death as she 
had been in life—was laid beneath a foreign sky. Strangers’ 
hands have planted ever-blooming flowers above her, and 
their fragrance perfumes the last resting-place of the dead. 

There are other letters before me now from dear friends, 
some still living in this vale of tears, others have passed be- 
yond the shores of time; but the letters penned by hands now 
stilled in death are dearer by far than the richest gems, for 
they speak as voices from the spirit-land and bid me come 
onward, till I shall at last find a resting-place beyond the 
bounds of time and space.” E. R, 


Lay DELEGATION.—We trust this great question will 
not be lost sight of by the membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In all good faith the General Con- 
ference has asked “the mind of the Church” upon the 
subject. The laity are called to vote yea or nay be- 
tween the sessions of their respective Conferences in 1861 
and 1862; and it is made the duty of the preacher in 
charge to appoint meetings for the purpose of taking 
such vote, giving due notice thereof publicly, and re- 
porting the results at the next ensuing Annual Confer- 
ence. With the Northern Christian Advocate we can 
truly say, that “we most heartily desire that the ques- 
tion may be settled in view of the highest interests of 
the Church and the welfare of souls.” We have no 
disposition to dictate to our lay brethren—none even to 
influence them. Let us have an honest, independent 
vote. But we do pray brethren not to let the question 
go by default. A state of things in the country not an- 
ticipated by the General Conference has occurred. But 
while we meet the obligation of the citizen let us not 
forget the duties of the Church member. Every male 
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member of the Church over twenty-one years of age is 
entitled to vote. There ought to be cast at least two 
hundred thousand votes. 


WEsTERN VIRGINIA.—Among the heroes who have 
stood up nobly in Western Virginia for the rights of 
freemen against rebellion and treason, the ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
entitled to grateful and honorable mention. Some of 
those preachers have been driven from their homes and 
flocks; and some, it is feared, have fallen victims of the 
ruthless banditti who have infested that region—rob- 
bing, burning, and often murdering in cold blood. 
While our friends have been thus loyal, prominent 
among the secessionists, fomenting treason and leading 
on rebellion, were the preachers—with some honorable 
exceptions—of the Methodist Church South. They have 
sought to sanctify treason, robbery, and bloodshed. 
Well indeed is it if their own hands have not been im- 
brued. A terrible reckoning awaits such men. The 
secessionists, though in a pitiable minority, have spread 
a sort of terrorism over all the region, just as a lawless 
band of desperadoes any where may distract a whole 
community. A vast majority of the people of Western 
Virginia are true to the Union; but most of them have 
all they can do to protect their homes and families from 
the prowling bandits infesting the whole country. This 
single fact is enough to silence any complaint about so 
few of the people volunteering for service in the army 
of the United States. 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE CoLLEGE.—This in- 
stitution is undoubtedly one of the best organized fe- 
male colleges in the country. It has, during the past 
eighteen years, sent out about three hundred graduates. 
It has a faculty of large experience and rare ability. 
The year, we are glad to know, has opened auspiciously, 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances of the times. 
It was never more worthy of the entire confidence and 
support of the public than at the present time. 


Bishop JANES.—We doubt whether the Methodist 
Church has ever been blessed with the services of a 
more active and indefatigable laborer, or one more in- 
flexibly devoted to his special mission, than Bishop 
Janes—always excepting the apostolic Asbury. After 
presiding over his Spring Conferences, with a celerity 
that would honor Napoleon, he not only makes his Epis- 
copal visit to the Mission Conference in Germany, but 
also visits, as far as practicable, the several mission sta- 
tions in Germany, Sweden, and Norway. Then, without 
scarcely deviating from the direct line of his travel, he 
gives a friendly greeting to the Wesleyan Conference— 
stirring up their minds by his practical suggestions and 
eloquent appeals. And yet, when September opens, we 
find him in the heart of the American continent ready 
to enter upon his Episcopal work. Rust will never stain 
the armor of Bishop Janes. 


THE Upper Mississipri.—Some little time ago our 
way was opened to an excursion to Chicago and the re- 
gions beyond. Other considerations than mere pleasure 
induced us to avail ourself of the opportunity. We 
made very full notes, but circumstances beyond our 
control prevented our using them at the time. Our 





readers, who have leisure and the means to travel, will | 
find this one of the most pleasant Summer excursions. 





The scenery on the Upper Mississippi is probably 
without a parallel in any other part of the country. 
The river occupies the bed of a wide channel, which 
seems to have been cut down through layers of sand- 
stone till it sunk to a great depth below the ordinary 
level of the adjacent country. The banks on either side 
are formed into bluffs and conical hills. They rarely 
approach to each other nearer than two miles, and not 
unfrequently recede five or six miles. Those bluffs rise 
sometimes, we should judge, to the hight of six or seven 
hundred feet—though their average hight can not be 
over three or four hundred feet. The hills strike one 
as being very beautiful. Prairie grass decks them with 
a beautiful green to the very top, and the summits are 
rounded off with that exquisite skill which nature only 
can employ, and with which she so often puts art to 
shame. There is no underbrush, and a grass plat, 
mowed and raked, appears to the eye not more smooth 
andclean. In the cleanness of these hills is an idea that 
every-where impresses the mind. Art has neither soiled 
nor spoiled them. In many instances their sides and 
tops are crowned with clusters of dwarfed o. :s, looking, 
in the distance, very much like so many apple-orchards. 
The attrition of water and wind, and heat and cold, 
has, no doubt, been sloping these banks for ages. The 
work is, however, not quite finished yet. In many 
places there are yet perpendicular precipices of fifty or 
one hundred feet left; and nearly the whole length of 
our route we could trace the sharp edge of a layer of 
stone a few feet in thickness and some sixty or seventy 
feet above the level of the river. Its uniform elevation 
and unbroken regularity preclude the idea of upheaval 
by volcanic action. It seems to have been formed while 
the elements were in repose, and afterward the process 
of induration was probably progressing many ages before 
it reached its completion. At the same time the river 
was no doubt forming its channel. At first a mere 
thread, it may be, indenting the surface, then cutting 
its way down through the quiescent layers, encroaching 
latterally also upon the banks, it has, in the course of 
time, scooped out for itself the deep and broad channel 
through which it flows. The cliffs often assume fantas- 
tic forms. Now you behold a hill surmounted by what 
is apparently an ancient fo. built of red sandstone. 
The marks of age are upon its scarred and broken walls. 
Its sides are covered with moss and trellised with vines. 
Then again ruined castles, towers, battlements, arches, 
rise up before us, and we can hardly be made to believe 
that we are not voyaging up the Rhine and gazing upon 
the ancient ruins that crown its banks. They certainly 
people the imagination with wondrous fancies. 

The Mississippi is not, as some may suppose, a broad, 
grand sheet of water, extending from the base cf one 
bluff to that on the other side. Low, swampy islands, 
covered with dense thickets of willows, with now and 
then an oak, a cottonwood, or a towering elm, swarm 
here without number, and among them the great Father 
of Waters makes his wy by almost innumerable chan- 
nels. Lake Pepin differs not materially from any other 
section of the river, only that there are no islands for 
the distance of thirty miles, and the broad sheet of wa- 
ter occupies the whole space from bluff to bluff. 

The traveler finds numerous “cities” located upon 
the river banks. A few of them bid fair for a substan- 
tial growth and permanent existence. New and rough 


| now, but they will mature with the country. The great 
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majority, however, are of that species extensively known 
as “‘ paper cities.” Eastern capitalists have made large 
“investments” in some of them. Most of them, after a 
brief hot-bed growth, have gone into a speedy decline. 
A dilapidated warehouse, a forsaken tavern, a well- 
patronized groggery, and a few scattered huts are all 
that remain of the once proud paper city. Its proprie- 
tor—the great speculator, who had both founded a city 
and made a fortune in a single day, and thenceforward 
had with unselfish generosity devoted himself to the 
work of enriching his “ special friends” by making them 
shareholders in his city stock—contenting himself with 
only par.value in good bankable funds; this great spec- 
ulator has gone into liquidation along with his city. 
His “friends” have long since placed their investments 
to the account of “profit and loss,” and there it will 
probably remain without redemption. 

Only a few years since the native Indians were the sole 
possessors and occupants of all this region. Now it is 
only here and there that the “lone Indian” is seen—a 
stranger, solitary where once his people lived. Of one, 
a middle-aged Indian, we made a note. He was sitting 
listlessly upon a large log lying upon the shore. He 
was clad in a coarse and dirty blanket, his hair was 
matted and filthy, his face was painted a sort of slate 
color, with vermilion stripes across it, both above and 
below his eyes. He was the very impersonation of 
stolid imbecility. No expression of intellectuality 
flashed from his eye, no indication of an emotional 
nature played upon his countenance. A human being, 
lacking the humanity.’ Under the ferocity of excited 
madness, we have no doubt he could crush and mangle 
his victim with as little emotion as would be felt in an 
iron wheel doing the same work. Surely God never 
intended so great and glorious a country for so base 
a race of beings. Better give the whole up to buffaloes. 

St. Paul is a city of wonderful growth. It is situated 
on an elevated plateau, enfiladed with higher bluffs, 
occupied with beautiful suburban residences, and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the city, of the river in 
its windings, and also of the adjacent country. Twelve 
years ago St. Paul hardly had a being, and there were 
only 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants in all the territory. Now 
the territory has become a State with a population of 
200,000, and St. Paul has become a city with a popula- 
tion of over 12,000. Or if we include Minneapolis and 
St. Anthony, which are mere dependencies, the popula- 
tion reaches nearly 20,000. The State House is one of 
the features of St. Paul. Here we had the pleasure of 
an interview with Gov. Ramsay. We must speak of him 
as a kind, cordial, gentlemanly man. He is enthusiastic 
in his anticipations of the future of Minnesota. We mis- 
take his character if we did not discern in him the offi- 
cer of great business capacity and of earnest devotion 
to his official duties. Here also we met our old friend, 
Rev. B. F. Crary, D. D., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State, who has before him a noble work 
in developing the educational resources and maturing 
the educational measures of the new State. Here, also, 
we met Rev. Cyrus Brooks, D. D., and Rev. J. S. Pere- 
grine, both formerly from Ohio; and also N. M’Lean, 
Esq., brother of the late and lamented Judge. His 
kindness of heart and hospitality to ourself and party 
it gives us great pleasure to acknowledge. 

A few miles above St. Paul is a cave, which has at- 





tained some celebrity. To reach it you diverge from 
the main road and soon reach the brink of a deep 
gorge. A narrow path winds down to the bottom. 
Following up the ravine you find it abruptly termina- 
ted by an embankment of beautiful white sandstone. 
This stone is so soft that it is easily chipped with a 
knife, and crumbles into fine sand in the fingers. At 
this point is the entrance of the Fountain Cave, formed 
no doubt by the action of water upon the soft stone, as 
a stream flows through it. At its entrance the cave is 
some fifteen or twenty feet in hight. It winds with the 
meanderings of the stream as you advance into it, gradu- 
ally growing narrower and lower, till the adventurous 
traveler is compelled to come down to the primitive 
mode of locomotion—creeping. At a distance of forty 
or fifty rods from the entrance the explorer reaches a 
water-fall of a few feet. Beyond this exploration has 
been made a long distance, but the interior termination 
of the cave remains unknown. The perfectly-transpar- 
ent stream, flowing over snow-white sand, is one of the 
attractive features of this natural curiosity. 

A few miles further up, and at a point where the 
banks of the Mississippi rise abruptly from the shore 
some seventy or one hundred feet, the Minnesota com- 
ing from the north-west breaks through and forms its 
junction with the “ Father of Rivers.” Upon the bluff 
formed by the angle of these two rivers stands Fort 
Snelling. From its top may be had a commanding view 
of the valley of both rivers. The bluff itself is only 
the terminus of a splendid plateau of prairie, stretching 
away we know not how far. One of the great swindles 
upon the Government was said to have been perpetrated 
at its sale. The whole tract, comprising 9,000 acres of 
the finest land in Minnesota, was sold for $10 per acre, 
when it was worth $40 or $50. But the speculator, like 
all of that class, has grasped and speculated till he has 
become hopelessly insolvent. With an immense amount 
of property in his hands, his estate has become so com- 
plicated and incumbered that the whole must be lost. 
Such is the fate of the Western speculator. 

A few miles above Fort Snelling is the celebrated 
water-fall—Minnehaha. The Indians certainly knew 
the appropriate use of terms. Hence the term Niagara, 
or “thundering water,” and Minne-ha-ha, or “ laughing 
water.” Nothing could better describe this fall. A 
slight, silvery sheet darts out over a shelving ledge and 
leaps down, laughing as it goes. An excellent view of 
the “Falls of Minnehaha” appeared in our November 
issue for 1860. 

Art has put the Falls of St. Anthony in chains. Its 
wild independence and native grandeur have succumbed 
to the demands of a utilitarian age. Saw-logs every- 
where—countless in number, and that number appar- 
ently on the increase. As one looks upon the busy, 
tireless sawyers, and then upon the job before them, he 
ean’t help wondering whether they will not all grow 
gray before the job is completed. Saw-logs are not very 
closely allied to the sentimental, but they do give the 
prospect of comfortable homes—somewhere. 

Our space will not allow us to speak of the broad and 
fertile prairies and vast resources of Minnesota, nor of 
its beautiful lakes, nor yet of its teeming population. 
It is to be the great northern hive of North America, 
Nor is the time far distant when it shall bind this proud 
appellation to its brow. 
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